

















BUY U. S. WAR STAMPS AND BONDS 


TEACHER LOANS 


On Signature Only 


No Security 


TIME FINANCE CO., Pioneer Kentucky 
Finance Institution with 7 offices, offers 
a state-wide complete and comprehen- 
sive SIGNATURE ONLY loan service 
for teachers. Each year teachers in 
increasing numbers make use of Time’s 
friendly financial service. 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE 


Time offers a Swift, Simple, Easy plan 
available to every teacher throughout 
the State of Kentucky. Immediate at- 
tention is given all mail and personal 
inquiries and all loans are completed 
without delay. 


REDUCED RATES 
Charges substantially below lawful 
rates allowed by the State are obtain- 
able in many classifications. Full de- 
tails available on inquiry. 





TIME’S CHART OF COSTS 
Preferred Teacher Plan 


Amount *Average 
Borrowed Cost per day 
$ 25.00 costslessthan lc 

50.00 oe fe 

100.00 ee, | 

200.00 “a 

300.00 a 


*Based on 15 Month Plan. 








No Endorsers 
7 TIME OFFICES IN KENTUCKY 
200 Marion Taylor Bldg. WAbash 663! 


312 S. 4th Street LOUISVILLE 
2nd Floor Phone 266 
101 N. Limestone LEXINGTON 
Citizens Bank Bldg. Phone 623 
4th and Broadway PADUCAH 
105 Center Street Phone 105 
Opposite Post Office CORBIN 
33 N. Main Street Phone 622 
Next Leeds Theatre WINCHESTER 
2nd Floor Phone 665 
409 Main Street PARIS 
2nd Floor Phone 22 
121 S. 7th Street MAYFIELD 


(Detach and mail to nearest office) 


TIME FINANCE CoO.., A\ 
Incorporated. 


Gentlemen: 
Without obligation, send full details 
of your Teacher Loan-by-Mail Plan. 





Name 
Address 








Write Today for Time’s Interesting, Informative and Free Loan Facts Booklet, 


No Obligation. 
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Could you make good use of $100 
this month? Would a cash loan help 
you tide yourself over? 

Household Finance service offers 
asimple way for any teacher witha 
steady position to get cash for an 
emergency. If there is no Household 
office in your city, you may obtain 
the money you need entirely by mail. 

To apply for a Household Finance 
joan you merely tell us how much 
you need and how you wish to re- 
pay. You may choose the most con- 
venient repayment plan from the 
table shown here. 

Payments fo fit your income 
Suppose that you need $100. The 
table shows that twelve monthly 
installments of $9.77 each will re- 
pay a $100 loan in full in twelve 
months. Or, if you wish smaller 
myments, as little as $8.10 a 
ionth will also repay a $100 loan 
\¢ fifteen months. 

You may prefer to make larger 
payments and thus pay up sooner. 
The sooner you repay the less your 
loan costs since you pay charges 
oly for the actual time you have 


IF YOU NEED $100, HERE'S WHAT TO DO 


the money. Four monthly install- 
ments of $26.60 each, or a total of 
$106.40, will also repay a $100 loan 
in full. Payments shown in the 
table include all charges. You pay 


nothing more. 


It’s good business to pay no more 
than you have to when you borrow. 
We publish our rates and payments 
to help you shop for your loan—to 
help you compare costs before you 


borrow. 
Simple to borrow 


You need no stocks or bonds—no 
security of any kind—to borrow 
from Household Finance. You 
merely sign a simple promissory 
note. We do not question friends or 
school authorities about your credit. 
And it is not necessary for you to 
ask friends or relatives to act as en- 
dorsers. You get your loan on your 
own signature—in a simple, private 


transaction. 


Please apply for your loan at the 
nearest Household Finance office. 
Or send the coupon for full informa- 
tion about your getting your loan 


by mail. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 























CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
2 3 4 8 10 12 15 
baymnts| paymnts | paymnts| paymnts| paymnts| paymnts| paymnts| paymnts 
$ 25 }|$12.98 |$ 8.76 |$ 6.65 |$ 4.54 |$ 3.49 |$ 2.86 |$ 2.44 
50 25.95 17.52 13.30 9.09 6.98 5.72 4.88 
75 38.93 | 26.28 19.95 13.63 10.48 8.58 7.33 |$ 6.07 
100 51.91 35.04 26.60 18.18 13.97 11.45 9.77 8.10 
125 64.89 3.80 33.25 22.72 17.46 14.31 12.21 10.12 
150 77.86 | 52.56 39.91 27.26 20.95 7:17 14.65 12.14 
175 90.84 61.31 46.56 31.81 24.44 20.03 17.09 14.17 
200 | 103.82 70.07 53.21 36.35 27.93 22.89 19.54 16.19 
250 | 129.77 87.59 66.51 45.44 34.92 28.61 24.42 20.24 
300 | 155.73 | 105.11 79.81 54.5. 1.90 34.34 29.31 24.29 

















the money. Payments include charges 

at Household’srate of 214% per month. 

This rate is less than the maximum pre- 

"quae the Kentucky Small LoanLaw. 
KY. 





WE GUARANTEE the total amount figured by using this table to be the full 
amount you will pay, when payments are made on schedule. You will pay less if you 
pay your loan ahead of time since you pay charges only for the actual time you have 


B.E. HENDERSON, PRESIDENT 





Consumer booklets used in schools 
To help families get more for their 
dollars legeshelk Finance publishes 
a series of practical booklets on 
money management and buyman- 
ship. These booklets tell what the 
consumer should know about nearly 
everything used in the home of to- 
day. Home economics teachers 
throughout the country use these 
authoritative publications as study 
and reference texts. You are invited 
to ask for copies at your Household 
Finance branch. Or write for a list of 
the titles in the Household Finance 
Library of Consumer Education. 





HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 
in the 3 Cities 
Listed Below 


LouIsviLLez, Ky. 
4th Floor, 
Starks Bldg. 
Phone Jackson 4291 


EvaNSvVILLE, IND. 
Household Finance 
Corporation 
3rd Floor, Third 
and Main Bldg. 
Phone 3-3137 


Cincinnati, O. 
Household Finance 
Corporation 
14th Floor Carew 
Tower. 


Phone Main 1585 
































Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 








FREE Boox.er ano 

APPLICATION BLANK 
Mail this coupon 
whether you wish an im- 
mediate loan or not. You 





May, Nineteen 





Forty-two 





Household Finance Corporation, Incorporated 

(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.’ I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


sae Hees en thie > Ee ORR RIEE ES ORCET ERR (ert SEP CNE L Ce e 

formation will come in FERRO RIO GOCE OTERO OCDCIDERT Era Pr Meee 

handy. If loan is wanted : 

now, stateamountdesired. City w 0.8.9:0 Cle eo SiaO's 0 0le's WeSC Cee e Che eee ae & HMDA Sec ip cre wre store 
Amount I wish to borrow $.......0.ceeeeees 5 eee Months 





DIRECTORY ...KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Presidemt—T. O. HALL, Greenville, Ky. 


First Vice-President—A. A. PaGB, Pikeville, Ky. 


Second Vice-President—SaRaH ROGERS, Frankfort, Ky. 


Executive Secretary—W. P. KING, Louisville, Ky. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 











TERM EXPIRES TERM EXPIRES 
T. O. HALL, Chairman June 30,1943 GLENN O. SwING, Covington................ June 30, 1942 
WALTER C. JETTON, Paducah................ June 30,1942 W. TonG West, Greenup June 30, 1944 
A. P. PratHer, Earlington....................June 30,1943  R. T. WHITTINGHILL, Hazard............. .-- June 30, 1943 
L. C. Curry, Bowling Green...............June 30,1942 P. H. HOPKINS, Somerset June 30, 1943 
J. T. ALTON, Vine Grove.............----. June 30,1944 H. L. DONOVAN, Lexington.................. June 30, 1944 
Mrs. MARGUERITE FOWLER, Louisville..June 30,1944 Mauricg F. Spay, Lexington................ June 30, 1942 


James W. BrapNner, Middlesboro.....June 30, 1942 
OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First District: 
President—Holland Rose, Benton 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


SECOND DISTRICT: 
President—R. A. 
Springs 
Secretary—Martin Roberts, Henderson 
Tuirp DisTRIcT: 
President—James Depp, Glasgow 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chest- 
out St., Bowling Green 
FourTH DistTRICT: 
President—W. B. Owen, Horse Cave 
Secretary—Ella L. Cofer, Elizabeth- 
town 


Belt, Dawson 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS: 


County Superintendents 
President—Edward_ F. 
Princeton 
Secretary— 
City Superintendents 
President— 
Secretary— 
DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCA- 
CATION: 
President—Mrs. Phoebe Worth, Lex- 
ington 
Secretary—Miss Jeannette Pates, Lex- 
ington 
DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION: 
President—Mr. Raymond J. Snodgrass, 
Paduca ‘ 
Secretary—Mrs. J. B. Moore, Madi- 
sonville 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish: 


Morton Walker, du 
Pont Manual Training School, 
Louisville 


Secretary—Miss Jane Matthews, Henry 
Clay High School, Louisville 


Conference of Foreign Language Teach- 
ers: 
President—Dr. Hobart Ryland, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington 


Secretary—Miss Laura Topham, Uni- 
versity High School, Lexington 


Blackburn, 


President—Mtr. 


FirtH DIstTRIcT: 
President—Miss Louise Barth, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville 
Secretary—Arch Gerhart, Male High 
School, Louisville 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND: 
President—L. H. Robinson, Albany 
Secretary—Howard Huff, Somerset 
Upper CUMBERLAND: 
President—Ezta Webb, Manchester 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbour- 
ville 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY: 
ie pallial A. Cocanougher, Dan- 
ville 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 
President—Mr. A. M._ Stickles, 
Bowling Green 
Secretary—Mr. Howard Robey, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville 


Conference of Science Teachers: 
President—Mr. C. A. Belch, Male 
High School, Louisville 
Secretary—(Have no secretary) 
Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 
President—Miss Tryphena Howard, 
Box 293, Western State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Miss Edith Wood, Anchor- 
age 
Teachers of gi , 
President—Mr. J. Reid Sterrett, West- 
ern State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green 7 
or mae Eunice Bone, Madi- 
e 


sonvi 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS: 
President—Mr. Clarence Evans, Madi- 
sonville 
Secretary—Miss Emma Woerner, 
Atherton High School, Louisville 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ABTS: 


Music Section: 

President—Mr. John Vincent, West- 
ern State Teachers College, Bowl- 
ing Green 

Secretary—Mrs. Grace Dean, Lafayette 
High School, Lexington 


NORTHERN KENTUCKY: 


President—M. J. Belew, Williams. 
town 

Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Inde. 
pendence 

Upper KENTUCKY: 
President—William K. Davidson, 


Beattyville 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


EASTERN KENTUCKY: 


President—Heman McGuire, Grayson 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, Ashland 


Art Section: 

President—Mr. Frederic P. Giles, 
Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond 

Secretary—Miss Alma Lehnert, 


Woodbourne Ave., Louisville 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA: | 


TION: 


President—Mr. Watson 


Secretary—Miss _ Margaret __Egner, 
Ahrens Trade School” Louisville 


Agricultural Education: 


President—Mr. S. S. Wilson, Pleasure- 


ville 


Secretary—Mr. 


r ack Truitt, Univer- 
sity of Kentuc 


» Lexington 


Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 


tion: 

President—Miss Louis D. Clarke, 
Mayo State Vocational School, 
Paintsville 


Secretary—Mi 
Trade High Schock tenets 
Guidance: 
President—Supt. W. T. Rowland, 
ington 
somnanyttie Helen H. Little, Jack- 
2 
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University of Kentucky, Lexington | 
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K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS—(Continued ) 


Home Economics Education: 


President—Miss Mary Bell Vaughn, 
Dept. of Education, Frankfort 


Secretary—Miss Susie Pate, Westera 


State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green 
Trades and Industries: 
President—Mr. George Ochs, Ahrens 
Trade High School, Louisville 


Secretary—Mr. Clifford H. Ficke, 301 
Ludford St., Ludlow 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION: 


President—Dr. Wm. H. Vaughan, 
Morehead State Teachers College, 
Morehead 


Secretary—Dean Wimmer, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville 


KENTUCKY ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY: 
President, Miss Evelyn J. Schneider, 
University of Louisville ae 
Secretary, Miss Thelma 
sonville 

KENTUCKY COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHERS: President, Mr. John 
Knorr, Talbott Ave., Louisville; Sec- 
retary, Miss Mary Marks, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green 

KENTUCKY FOLKLORE Society: Presi- 
dent, Miss Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon; 
Secretary, Mrs. J. L. Duncan, Bar- 
berry Lane, Louisville 

KENTUCKY HEALTH AND PHYSICAL ED- 
UCATION: President, Miss Elizabeth 
Roach, Fort Thomas; Secretary, Miss 
Minell Beuther, Shawnee High 

School, Louisville 

VisuaL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: Presi- 

dent, Miss Lillian McNulty, Barrett 


K. E. A. PLANNING BoarRD 

TIME EXPIRES 
J. W. Brooker, Frankfort.June 30, 1943 
Jesse Baird, Berea.._._.June 30, 1942 
Mrs. James G. Sheehan, 

Danville June 30, 1944 
J. A. Caywood, Covington_June 30, 1942 
W. G. Nash, Murray State 

Teachers College, 

Murray June 30, 1943 
J. A. Cawood, Harlan.__June 30, 1944 
Chris H. Purdom, 

Lancaster 
L. E. Meece, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington.__...June 30, 1942 





June 30, 1943 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching: 
President—Dr. Dorland ont State 
Teachers College, Richmond 
Secretary—Miss Martha paipeen. Uni 
versity of Kentucky, Lexingt 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 
President—Dr. Milton B. Jensen 
Breslin Bldg., Louisville 
Secretary—Miss Nancy Collins, Board 
of Educa cation, Louisville 


Teaching of Science Division of Ken 


tucky Academy of Science: 
President—Mr. D. W. bold, 
Eastern State Teachers “ee 
Richmond 


Secretary—Mr. C. C. Graham, Berea 


Kentucky Philosophy of Education Asso- 
ciation: 
President—Dr. R. F. McLain, Tran- 

sylvania ag Lexington 
Secretary—Dr. A. D. Owens, Newport 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Junior High fa. Louisville; See- 
retary, Mr. Gayle Starnes, Uni- 
versity of eae Lexington 

Liprary Group CONFERENCE: President, 
Miss Margaret Lyle, Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville; Secretary, Miss 
Fannie Holland, Greenville 

CONFERENCE OF ATTENDANCE OFFICERS: 
President, Mr. John Marsee, Lancas- 
ter; Secretary, Mrs. Sara F. Carneal, 
Elkton 

ScHOOL BOARD MEMBERS ASSOCIATION: 
President, Mr. John Devers. Owens- 
boro; Secretar 2 De. Li. Meece, 
University of Kentucky, bation 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS SECTION: 
President, Mr.*E. R. Bradley, Mor- 
gantown ; Secretary, Mr. Belmont For- 
sythe, Scottsville 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF 
WomMEN: President, Miss Julia 
Allen, Berea College, Berea; Secre- 


BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 
TIME EXPIRES 
Clarence Evans, 
Madisonville June 30, 1942 
T. O. Hall, Greenville, Chairman 
W. P. King, Louisville, Seccretary 





COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS: 
TERM EXPIRES 
Hal E. Dudley, duPont Manual 
Training High School, Louis- 
ville July 1, 1944 
C. H. Farley, Pikeville._July 1, 1942 
C. I. Henry, Mayfield July 1, 1943 
Mrs. Geneva Gibson Campbell, 
Campbellsville — July 1, 1945 
T. O. Hall (ex-officio), Greenville 











Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Miss Ruby Rush, Rich- 
mond 


Secretary—Miss Elise Derickson, Lex- 


ington 
Kentucky Association of Chemistry 
Teachers: 
President—Dr. R. I. Rush, Centre 
College, Danville 
Somgee-2te, Herman J. Robertso: 


Tilghman High School, Paden 
Kentucky Association of Physics Teach- 
ers: 


President—Dr. L. A. Pardue, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington 

Vice-President—Dr. T. M. Hahn, 
bisa “9 Sa Lexington. 

Secretar C. Wineland, 
More! i ear “Teachers College, 
Morehead 


aah, Miss Anna B. Peck, University 
of Kentucky High School, Lexington 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF CHURCH 
RELATED COLLEGES AND an 
ScHOOLS: President, Dr. R. L. Me- 
Leod, Centre Colle Danville; Sec- 
retary, Dr. H. N. herw: » George- 
town College, Georgetown 


KENTUCKY COUNCIL OF SPECIAL Epu- 
CATION: President, Mrs. Leonard 
Brecher, 1900 Spring Drive, Louis- 
ville, Secretary— 

KENTUCKY BUSINESS cme ASsso- 
CIATION: President, Mr. R. W. Jen- 
pings, Morehead State Teachers Col- 


Cs Morehead; Secretary Mrs. 
a a og PY, —— Girls 
uisville 


Pr. nt Arts: President, Mr. H. L. 
Oakley, ° ——s. Ave., Georgetown ; 
Secretary, dgar “Mara, lolmes 
High School, Covington 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF TEACHER RB- 
TIREMENT: 


Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, 
“7 F High chool, Lexington 
Hal Du a. Vice-Chairman, du Pont 
Manual raining High School, 
Louisville 
Si te O'Donnell, Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Richmond 
B.. I. a a Benton 
Hon. Brooker, potato 
Public Instruction, Frankfort 
Hon. Hubert Meredith, Astorney Gen- 
eral, Frankfort 
on. E, E, Shannon, State Treasurer, 
Frankfort 
Kimbler, 
Frankfort 


Henry 


Executive Secretary, 





K. E. A. CONVENTION, APRIL 14-17, 1943 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Valedictory , 


tT is the last issue of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL for the year. This 
has been an epoch-marking year. While 
the world was at war Kentucky has not 


7 only done her part in the colossal defense 
} enterprise, but has girded herself for bat- 


tle on the home-front. Within this year 
plans have been laid for strengthening 
the first line of defense — the public 
schools. In this enterprise the entire pro- 
fession had a part. This was a prophetic 
movement. It demonstrated the power of 


] solidarity. It showed the profession and 
] the public at its best—doing something 
] for others. It revealed the true spirit of 
} the K. E. A. in a laudable effort to give 
] increased opportunity to the less favored 


eee 








areas. This is defense of democracy. 


The victories of the year, the consumma- 
tion of the Retirement Program and the 
Equalization Law did another fine service. 
They silenced forever the carping critics, 
who, in spite of a succession of brilliant 
K. E. A. achievements, were always, 
babbling about what they termed its ‘“‘in- 
effectiveness.” 


This JOURNAL through its editorial 
policy and through the splendid articles of 
its contributors, has done everything in its 
power to procure more favorable legisla- 
tion for schools, to make teaching a hap- 
pier task, to give dignity and standing in 
every way to our profession. 

It has been a happy task because we 


have had the co-operation of happy and 
helpful people. When the time for the 


May, Nineteen Forty-two 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


next issue rolls around, many of our 
friends will have joined their comrades 
on the wider fronts to help them defend 
the freedoms for which we have all toiled 
across the years. It is our hope that when 
new friends come in to fill the ranks they 
will be as faithful and loyal to our Asso- 
ciation as those whom they succeed. The 
dangers from without must draw us closer 
together. In the excitement and hysteria 
attendant upon a great and necessary war- 
effort, there will be people who will want 
to curtail the services of education; there 
will be those who will say everything 
must go into the defense program or the 
offense-program, as the case may be; there 
will be those who will want cheaper 
buildings, cheaper books, cheaper teach- 
ers, and all unmindful of the fact that 
these will all bring a cheaper democracy— 
a democracy that could not withstand the 
onslaughts of the tyranny that even now 
threatens the cultural achievements of 
centuries. 


There is one time, and one time only, 
when a state or a nation can educate its 
people. That time is in childhood and 
youth. We may leave the construction of 
a tunnel, the building of a road, or the 
planning of a city, and come back to it’ 
years after and take up where we left off, 
but not so in educating a boy or a girl. 
Time moves relentlessly on. Minds form 
and fall into irrevocable patterns, and we 
cannot go back and take up where we 
left off. There can be no moratorium on 
education. It must be done at the right 
time or it’s never done right. As guardians 
of the future, school-men and _ school- 
women must, as never before, stand not 
only for unity, but unity undergirded with 
zeal for a righteous cause. 









Convention Notes 


HE EXPECTED large decrease in attend- 

ance at the K. E. A. convention did not 
materialize. Instead of 25 per cent to 
50 per cent reduction there were actually 
17 per cent fewer teachers registered than 
in 1941. Considering all the circumstances 
we consider this an excellent record. There 
were 85 county superintendents and 106 
city superintendents who registered at 
headquarters. We suspect there were 
some who were at the convention who 
did not register. 

There were 5,107 persons who regis- 
tered, as against 6,202 last year. We have 
for several years estimated that about a 
thousand attend the sectional meetings 
of the convention only and hence do not 
register. If that estimate is reasonably 
accurate there were perhaps more than 
6,000 people present. 

The percentage of the regional district 
attendance based on membership shows: 


DISTRICTS No. REGISTERED PERCENTAGE 
First 152 11 
Second 444 38 
Third 298 20 
Fourth 481 35 
Fifth 1,466 74 
Northern 508 42 
Middle Cumberland 121 10 
Upper Cumberland 135 9 
Upper Ky. River 97 9 
Central 682 31 
Eastern 209 7 


The above totals do not include 515 
persons who had lost or misplaced their 
cards and who registered separately. The 
decline in the number of teachers who 
lost their membership cards is noticeable. 
In 1940 there were 793, in 1941 there 
were 659, while in 1942 there were 515. 
Another interesting fact in this connection 
was the distribution of the “losers.” Last 
year nearly a third of them came from 
one locality, whereas this year the distri- 
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bution is general, and that particular 
locality had a very few who claimed loss 
of cards. This may seem to be a very 
minor item but it is significant because it 
relates to care, interest, and businesslike 
procedure and reveals perhaps a trait 
which needs further consideration. 

Attendance at all sessions was good, 
but the sectional groups were particularly 
well attended. Speakers were rated higher 
than usual, particularly in the sectional 
groups. The impact of the war-effort was 
of course manifest on every hand. 

The business of the convention was cat- 
ried on with dignity and dispatch by 
President T. O. Hall, whose entire admin- 
istration has been characterized by eff- 
ciency and statesmanlike leadership. 

The annual election of president and 
vice-presidents always brings a few hours 
of high interest while the friendly rivalry 
of contesting candidates takes on the ap- 
pearance of a “campaign,” but only for a 
short while with the all-too few who take 
interest in the selection of leaders. The 
Kentucky Education Association couldn’t 
have missed having a good president. 
Three fine candidates were offered to the 
Delegate Assembly which chose J. A. 
Cawood as our leader for 1942-43. Vice- 
presidents chosen were Fred Shultz and 
T. V. Fortenbery. 





Our Cover 


T OUR RECENT CONVENTION Dr. Harold 
A penjamin said, ‘We are living in one 
of life’s fateful moments.” The artist's 
design upon the front cover portrays the 
thought, mankind is on the march. He 
has pulled his stakes, struck his tents, and 
now starts on a new trail from which he 
will never return. The hand of destiny 
begins to write on a new page as she 
draws aside the curtain that veils the 
future. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by the K. E. A. 
Convention, April 15°17, 1942 


SUPPORT OF THE WAR EFFORT 


(1) The most important task facing 
us today is the winning of the war. On 
the outcome of this war hangs the destiny 
of free institutions, of democratic govern- 
ment. We urge, therefore, that every pos- 
sible means be employed in the prosecu- 
tion of the war, to the end that the 
United Nations shall be victorious, and 
that an enduring peace, based on justice, 
may be brought about. Furthermore, it 
is recommended that we co-ordinate in 
every way possible our public school pro- 
grams, elementary, secondary, and higher 
education, to aid the war program and 
the defense of our country. 


(2) We urge all boards of education 
to make the maximum effort, during this 
emergency, to safeguard the welfare of 
the children by employing the best trained 
and paid teachers possible. 


(3) We recommend continued and in- 
creased state appropriations to bring about 
a greater equalization of educational op- 
portunities in length of school term, 
preparation and pay of teachers, school 
equipment, teaching materials, and trans- 
portation facilities. 


(4) We recommend to the executive 
and legislative branches of the Federal 
Government that the United States Of- 
fice of Education be charged with the re- 
sponsibilities of administering federal 
legislation and regulations pertaining to 
education. We further urge that all pro- 
grams of education be carried on under 
the regularly constituted boards of educa- 
tion. 
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(5) We urge all attendance officers, 
teachers, and school officials to exert the 
maximum effort to secure full and regular 
attendance at school to the end we may 
raise the percentage of literacy in Ken- 
tucky. 

(6) We urge all teachers to make a 
greater effort to identify themselves with 
the communities in which they teach. 

(7) We urge detailed studies, by each 
school, of the life and needs of the area 
served by the school to aid in establishing 
the program of education needed. 


(8) FEDERAL AID TO 
EDUCATION 


The report of the President’s Advisory 
Committee brought into sharp relief the 
inequalities of educational opportunity 
among the states. The findings and rec- 
ommendations of this committee have 
borne out the assertions of educators 
everywhere (1) that there is need for 
greater support of education in many 
states and areas, (2) that the perpetual 
interchange of population among the 
states affects the educational status of all 
groups, (3) that the flow of wealth from 
certain areas and the concentration of 
wealth in other areas is a major factor in 
educational inequality, and (4) that the 
Federal Government is the only agency 
which has authority to tax concentrated 
wealth for the benefit of all producers 
of that wealth. In consideration of these 
facts and conditions the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association urges that the President 
and the Congress give careful attention 
to House Bill 1313, which is designed 
to aid in solving the problem of educa- 
tional inequality among the states. 


(9) TENURE OF MEMBERSHIP ON 
BOARDS OF STATE EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

We reaffirm the resolution approved by 
the Delegates Assembly of 1939 and en- 
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FRED SHULTZ, A.B. University of 
Kentucky, A.M. Peabody College. Four- 
teen years superintendent, Sturgis City 
Schools. Four years, Associate Professor 
of Education, Murray State Teachers Col- 
lege. Recently elected Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Kentucky Education Association. 


dorsed by the Delegate Assembly of 1940, 
which reads as follows: 


“Under the present statutes of Kentucky the 
Governor is granted the power to remove at 
his pleasure all the appointive members of the 
State Board of Education, the Board of Trus- 
tees of the University of Kentucky, and the 
four governing boards of the four teachers 
colleges. This authority impairs the School 
Code of 1934. 

“Regardless of whether such powers have 
been or will be abused, there is no legitimate 
need for such authority, since the Legislature 
‘and the Governor have full control over the 
expenditures of the agencies concerned. The 
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knowledge that the present removal power 
exists tends to impair the independence of 
appointive members of these boards. There- 
fore, we recommend that the present statutes 
be amended to restore the original provisions 
of the School Code of 1934 governing these 
appointive boards, to the end that appointees 
to these boards may be permitted to act in 
the best interests of the educational program 
and to enjoy the normal tenure of the ap- 
pointive term.” 


(10) SALARY OF SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


In view of the professional nature of 
the office of State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and because the duties of 
the office demand a person of extended 
professional training and experience, the 
annual salary of this office should be 
raised to the constitutional limit. 


(11) ‘THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 


The passage of the Constitutional 
Amendment permitting the distribution 
of a small portion of the State School 
Fund on other than a per capita basis, 
and the work of Governor Keen Johnson 
and the General Assembly in providing 
an appropriation for distribution to low- 
income districts under the provisions of 
the amendment, are recognized as definite 
benefits to the cause of education in the 
state. The appropriation of $400,000 for 
the ensuing biennium will greatly benefit 
some districts which have been unable 
heretofore to maintain acceptable pro- 
grams of education. It should be noted, 
however, that the amount is not sufficient 
for the complete realization of the pur- 
poses of the amendment. The $400,000 
which the Legislature appropriated repre- 
sents only about four per cent of the 
State School Fund for the biennium. The 
amendment provides that an amount up 
to ten per cent of the State School Fund 
may be appropriated on other than the 
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per capita basis. We urge, therefore, that 
at the next regular meeting of the General 
Assembly the appropriation be increased 
to the amount authorized by the amend- 
ment to the constitution. 


(12) ‘THE KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
BOARDS ASSOCIATION 


The Kentucky School Boards Associa- 
tion was organized “To help Board Mem- 
bers to become better informed of their 
duties and responsibilities and to increase 
their interest and enthusiasm in the op- 
portunity which board membership gives 
them for constructive community service.” 
We commend the work of this organiza- 
tion and we urge that superintendents 
acquaint their boards of education with its 
work. We further recommend that all 
local school boards in the state affiliate 
with the Kentucky School Boards Associa- 
tion. 


(13) CODE OF ETHICS 


The work of the Commnission on Pro- 
fessional Ethics is to be commended. We 
urge that members of the profession, both 
as individuals and in professional groups, 
actively support the purposes of the Code 
of Ethics and co-operate in its enforce- 
ment. Violations of the Code should be 
reported to the Commission on Profes- 
sional Ethics. We further urge that all 
school administrators and teachers give 
increased attention to character education 
during the war and post-war period. 


(14) We commend the Governor, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Legislature of Kentucky for the pro- 
gressive legislation in the interests of 
public education. 


(15) We commend President T. O. 
Hall for his excellent leadership and un- 
tiring service in behalf of the educa- 
tional program of the Commonwealth of 
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Kentucky and especially commend him 
for the splendid program presented at the 
1942 session of this association. We are 
also not unmindful of the other K. E. A. 
officers who have so ably assisted him. 


(16) We want to express our appre- 
ciation to the talent which appeared on 
the various programs during our annual 
convention. We feel that we have been 
highly instructed, entertained, and in- 


spired. 


(17) We express our appreciation to 
our Executive Secretary, W. P. King; the 


. city of Louisville; and any local organi- 


zations which have contributed to making 
our annual association a success and our 
stay in Louisville pleasant. 


COMMITTEE 


FRED SHULTZ, Chairman, 
Supt. H. W. WILKEY, 
SupT. L. C. HENDERSON, 
Dr. L. E. MEECE, 

DEAN JESSE BAIRD, 
GORDIE YOUNG. 


The Southern States 
Work Conference 


po years ago a small group of men 
and women representing the Southern 
States met informally in Daytona Beach, 
Florida, for a period of two weeks for 
the purpose of studying some of the prob- 
lems in the field of education in the South. 

Three major problems were studied and 
discussed under the following titles: (1) 
Pupil Transportation for the Southern 
States, (2) School Plan Operation and 
Maintenance in the Southern States, (3) 
Continuity of Service for Teachers in the 
Southern States. 
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A bulletin of approximately fifty pages 
was prepared on each of these topics. 
These bulletins were given as wide a cir- 
culation as possible with the limited 
means available. The interest aroused by 
these studies was so widespread and so 
significant that it was decided to con- 
tinue the conference for another two- 
weeks period in June 1941. Increased in- 
terest brought a larger representation 
from the various states and also a more 
systematic manner of selecting partici- 
pants. Responsibility for representation 
rested with the State Departments of 
Education and the State Teachers Associ- 
ations. An informal directorate was set 
up to serve as a sort of combination guid- 
ance and policy-making group. This body 
is called the Executive Committee and 
consists of five men who are leaders in 
their respective areas. 


When this second conference was 
planned it was decided to make a study 
of six major problems including that of 
Transportation (Bulletin No. 2) which 
had been studied the previous year. The 
other five are: No. 1, State and Local 
Financing of the Public Schools; No. 3, 
School Supply Management; No. 4, 
School Standards; No. 5, Administration 
of State Curriculum Programs; and No. 
6, Negro Education. 


Following the conference, bulletins 
were published on each of these topics 
and the supply of these bulletins is now 
practically exhausted. 


The State Departments and the State 
Associations from fourteen states are 
sending an increased number of repre- 
sentatives to the Conference beginning 
June 1, 1942. Problems of School Admin- 
istration and other topics vitally related 
to the war effort will occupy prominent 
places on the agenda for this summer’s 
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study. Specifically the four subjects for 
this summer’s conference are: 


I. State Responsibility for the Or- 
ganization and Administration of 
Education. 


II. Administration of the State Text- 
book Program. 


III. Instructional Personnel. 


IV. Implications of the War Effort 
for the Schools. 


School leaders are urged to inquire for 
further details of this significant South- 
ern movement. Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to the office of the Secretary of 
the K. E. A. 





School for Executives 


inn SCHOOL is to be held by the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges 
with the co-operation of the Teacher Edu- 
cation Commission of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. 
PLACE: Pine Lake Camp, Michigan. 
DATES: June 15th to June 27th. 
GENERAL SUBJECT: ‘“The Education of 
Teachers for the World of Tomorrow.” 
GENERAL PLAN: Round Table discus- 
sion meetings, concentrated during the 
first week on the problem of “The Edu- 
cational Program,” and concentrated dur- 
ing the second week on various adminis- 
trative problems involved in carrying ““The 
Educational Program” into operation. 
We have definite promises from the 
following for special speeches: David 
Lilienthal, Tennessee Valley Authority; 
Mrs. Vera Dean, Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation; Eduard C. Lindeman, New School 
of Social Research, New York City; Dr. 
Robert R. Wicks, Dean of Religion, 
Princeton University; Professor Daniel 
Prescott, University of Chicago. 
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Dr. H. L. Donovan Inaugurated 
President of University 


Of Kentucky 





eel passes another mile-post in 
education in this month of May, 1942, 
when Dr. Herman Lee Donovan is inaug- 
urated as the sixth president of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Dr. Donovan is 
the second man from Mason County to 
become president of the university. 


In his inaugural address he spoke on 
“What I See From My Window.” High 
lights of the address: 


(1) “How many times shall we have to 
pay for liberty before it becomes the permanent 
possession of mankind?” 


(2) “We shall give no half-hearted en- 
deavor in our attempt to weather this gale, 
keep our ship on its course and ride out the 
hurricane. We stand ready to offer whatever 
devotion and sacrifice the crisis may require.” 


(3) “But the University is essentially an 
educational institution. It must maintain its 
integrity as a center of culture, or it will perish. 
Our first business is to pursue the University’s 
major mission, that of teaching and learning.” 


(4) “We dare not permit the whirlwind 
that shakes the earth to blow out the lamp of 
learning, to extinguish the candle of culture. 
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IF and AND 


[" You will turn 
The light of truth 
In on your soul 

It may reveal 

The hateful fact 
That what you do 
And what you say 
Keeps all your friends 
In dark dismay, 

And hurts the cause 
Which you and they 
Are charged to help. 
But if you give 

Some dignity 

To your one task, 
And make your world 
A better place 

In which to live, 

And make your friends 
Have faith in you, 
Then you will find 
That many men 

Will lift you up 

And hold for you 
Their high esteem, 
And give you place 
Along with power 

To rise above 

Life’s petty ills, 

Into the heights 

Of high estate 

Where honest toil 
Still makes men great. 


W. P.K. 











Education like life must go on, otherwise, 
chaos and the long night.” 


(5) “Resting squarely upon the universities 
is the responsibility for a new type of engi- 
neering which these institutions have not been 
so successful in producing—social engineer- 
ing.” 
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Ky., President - Elect, Ken- 





K. E. A. in a War Year 


HE AIMS AND ACTIVITIES of the Kentucky Edu- 

cation Association for the ensuing year will 
be definitely established through the joint activi- 
ties of the officers of the district associations, 
the directors, and the planning board. Since the 
timetable of events has brought us through a 
short period of preparation and readjustment 
for national defense, it would appear that some 
consideration should be given to the following 
problems: (1) adjustment of the schools to the 
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tucky Education Association. war program; (2) equalization of educational 


opportunities through federal aid now, and in- 

creased equalized state support; (3) continued 
improvement of instruction through curriculum adjustment and curriculum exten- 
sion; (4) Better understanding of youth problems and concerted community ac- 
tion toward their solution. 


In order that we may win this war and the peace that follows we musi 
gear all the resources of the schools immediately to the fullest extent of co- 
operation. School leaders should not allow any controversial matters to distract 
them from this objective. The public must be made to realize that our schools 
are an essential war-time institution. In this period of grave national peril, we 
have an opportunity to prove our rights for existence in this democracy. Both 
in-school youth and out-of-school youth will increasingly require a counseling serv- 
ice if they are to be able to choose wisely, whether they may serve best by con- 
tinuing their education, accepting work in defense industries, or volunteering for 
service in the armed forces. We should strive not to neglect our basic general 
educational program. We should integrate the vocational education work experi- 
ence more closely with the general education program. Our schools should, surely, 
continue to teach democracy by sponsoring the sale of war stamps and bonds, 
through efforts to aid in the conservation of all vital material resources and the 
improvement of civilian morale, by volunteering our services to ration boards and 
draft boards, and in close co-operation with other defense agencies and programs. 
Health programs should be enlarged. More first aid programs should be initiated, 
since medical service may become increasingly scarce. Loss of qualified personnel, 
due to lack of adequate compensation for teaching services, must not cause us 
to sacrifice our children. Many school boards should adjust their salaries to a 
higher schedule. We have a teacher tenure and retirement law which should offer 
some encouragement for teachers to stay in the profession. An efficient in-service 
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training program will become increasingly necessary, if we are to keep our schools 
serving with maximum efficiency. 


The fight for federal aid for the elementary and secondary schools is—and 
will continue to be—an uphill job. We should continue to focus our attention 
on equalizing educational opportunities through state assistance to the local units. 
Likewise, an uneven distribution of wealth and children in the several states makes 
federal aid to the less wealthy states absolutely necessary if equal educational op- 
portunity is to be provided for all the children in all the states. The present 
proposed federal aid bill $1313 would provide approximately a $15.00 per capita 
for each child in Kentucky between five and seventeen years of age. We need 
definite action now to achieve the full realization of state and federal aid. Lead- 
ership, in these fields, is being provided by the recently established Steering Com- 
mittee. The Kentucky Education Association should actively continue its efforts to 
secure the full ten per cent of state funds for equalization purposes provided for 
by the passage of Constitutional Amendment No. 1. The most needy local school 
units have been greatly assisted by the present allotment of funds, but an in- 
creased appropriation would provide needed assistance for many other units on the 
borderline of financial need. 


Each youth’s education is a process involving his total experience and is there- 
fore contributed to by many agencies, institutions, and individuals. Most of youth’s 
problems are known, many have been adequately chartered, something is being done 
about one or more in every community. However, much of this work is not 
co-ordinated, is not articulated or directed toward the development of a complete 
personality. One of the most apparent needs today is for the parents to know 
and thoroughly understand how the school can and may contribute toward the de- 
velopment of their child in order that home and school may each make its maxi- 
mum contribution toward the development of the child. This should grow and 
develop into a community council. The community council would serve as an 
agency to co-ordinate and improve the activities of all agencies and institutions 
in the community attempting to solve youth’s problems. 


It may be said that during the history of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion there has never been a time in which the problems of the Kentucky schools 
were more intense. Remembering this, your president wishes to urge all educa- 
tors and citizens of Kentucky to consider thoughtfully how to improve youth edu- 
cation. United action on the part of every teacher in Kentucky through the Ken- 
tucky Education Association and the district associations will contribute much 
toward the realization of these ideals. 


JAMES A. CAWOOD, 
Harlan, Kentucky. 
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In Union There Is Strength 


HIS IS NO TIME to indulge in plati- 

tudes, neither is this the place nor the 
occasion to expound educational theory 
in high-sounding and pleasing phrases. 
Today as educators we are compelled, 
whether we would so have it or not, to 
consider education in the light of its prac- 
tical value as an agency of the state in 
the winning of the war over its enemies 
and in the light of its contribution to 
the preservation of the best possible social 
order now and after the articles of peace 
shall have been signed. As teachers we 
must realistically evaluate our positions 
and abilities in the all-out effort to gain 
the victory over our foes and to salvage 
whatever may be left of the desirable 
qualities of civilization after the victory 
shall have been won. 

Since we shall, of a necessity, have to 
face cold, hard, and often disagreeable 
and heartrending facts, there is all the 
greater need now than ever before for 
solidarity and unity of purpose among us. 
Certain practical principles we must cling 
to with the same fortitude and confidence 
with which the early Christians held to 
their faith in the resurrection of the dead 
as they withstood the persecution of the 
Roman Emperor Diocletian. In the days 
of Diocletian, when for the sake of con- 
science hundreds of our Christian fore- 
fathers suffered martyrdom at the hands 
of a ruthless and revolutionary state, they 
deliberately courted death in the supreme 
confidence that this event was merely a 
translation into a much-to-be-desired im- 
mortal existence. 

No one who loves democracy and the 
things for which it stands can fail to 
recognize the patriotism and devotion of 
the teachers of our schools to that form 
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By T. O. HALL, 
Greenville, Kentucky 


President’s Annual Address 
Before the Annual 
Convention 


of government which they, more than all | 
others, have had a major part in creating. | 


Rightly do we contend that not only theo- 


retically but in actual practice our system | 
of education is a basic bedrock of our | 
We hold to this | 
principle with such conviction that we | 
have, from the establishment of our sys- | 
qacter 
Jtucky 
cials, and the humblest among those | 
whose services to their country are con- | 
“Yo 
ithe ¢ 


form of government. 


tem of education down to this day, con- 
tinued to be the poorest paid of all off- 


sidered essential. We have been the 
Lazarus among our fellows, forced to beg 
for the crumbs that fell from the tables 
of the political masters of the state. We 
should be beginning to realize that in 
training our children to become self- 
sufficient, we have so neglected our own 
needs that our voices sometimes echo with 
a strange emptiness when we ask for 
simple justice at the hands of those re- 
sponsible for the cause of education in 
the state. 

One page of current Kentucky history 
will not reflect much glory on our be- 
loved state when read by our great- 
grandchildren. It is a page that will tell 
of present-day conditions which forced 
our school leaders to go before the people 
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and the General Assembly to beg and 
plead for financial support to furnish the 
barest opportunities for the education of 
our children; it is a page which will relate 
the story of the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation’s being falsely accused of being a 
selfish lobbying organization; it is a page 
which will say that the customary practice 
of politicians in those days was to go be- 
fore the people and declare their undying 
devotion to our schools but after their 
election refuse to give the people per- 
mission to increase their contributions to 
their schools even by local taxation upon 
the advice and request of their own locally 
elected representatives; and this page will 
tell also that in those days the state of Ken- 
jtucky, although recognizing that educa- 
tion was a state function and maintain- 
jing state control over its schools, yet con- 
tributed as a state many more millions of 
dollars annually for the building and 
maintenance of its highways than for the 
education of its children. 

A political leader, a man of high char- 
acter and wholesome influence in Ken- 
tucky, told me recently that politicians do 





jnot worry much about the strength of 
school people in politics, for said he, 
: “You school people are conservative, and 
the politician knows that whatever resolu- 
jtions your Kentucky Education Associa- 
\tion may pass, when it comes to voting, 
jby far and large the great majority of 
jyou will vote regular.” I blushingly had 
uto admit that this appeared to be true in 
/most instances; however, I did call his 
jattention to the successful effort of 
1K. E. A. in the passage of the constitu- 
jtional amendment last fall. He agreed 
jthat in this particular instance we did 
sexert partially the potential power that 
‘lies within our organization; but he con- 
Itinued, ‘“You failed to impress the Gen- 
jeral Assembly enough to force the pass- 
jage of increased appropriations for financ- 
jing the schools.” 


; 


i 
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I relate this true incident to serve as 
a basis for this statement; namely, that 
we can never use effectively the full 
power and strength of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association until we, individually, 
are willing openly and publicly to desert 
party standards when party regularity will 
menace or destroy the cause for which we 
publicly stand. We most certainly should 
not sponsor a program which would not 
bear the most pitiless light of public scru- 
tiny; but when we do sponsor a pro- 
gram we should contend for it so zeal- 
ously that those who may oppose it will 
know that in so doing they will face a 
determined and organized group which 
will see to it that the people shall know 
the truth as they cast their votes. 

Of course the hue and cry will mount 
up to the heavens that the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association is in politics. Well, 
what of it! Is not our public school sys- 
tem controlled and financed by a legis- 
lature whose members are politically 
chosen? Has it not been necessary for 
our educational forces to fight tooth and 
nail for every dollar that the state has 
appropriated for educational purposes and 
for every dollar that it has permitted the 
people to raise by local levies for the 
education of their children? The General 
Assembly, through the enactment of 
laws, limits the amount local districts may 
assess themselves through their own 
locally elected boards of education for 
partially financing their local schools. 
Through the exercise of this power, often 
for political reasons rather than for the 
betterment of education, the General As- 
sembly has sometimes denied educational 
opportunities to the children of many 
localities in the state—opportunities for 
which the people of those localities would 
gladly pay if they were not forbidden by 
law to do so. 

Certainly I should never hope to see 
the day when educators would consider 
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W. TONG WEST, Superintendent 
of the Greenup County Schools, 
Greenup, Ky. Member of K. E. A. 
Board of Directors, effective July 
1, 1941. 


the problems of education apart from all 
the other problems of the state and the 
community; but I do deny the charge that 
our school people are impractical and are 
dreamers. To me it is obvious that the 
so-called practical business man, whoever 
he may be, is a product directly or in- 
directly of our schools. Our whole 
democracy, for that matter, is the com- 
posite result of education in relation to 
all the activities of our state and nation. 

Our schools, it is true, have not been 
able to reach every individual in their 
efforts to furnish the best opportunities 
for all. The biggest reason for this fail- 
ure is the lack of facilities for so doing. 
Those who criticise our educational sys- 
tem forget that the very foundational 
knowledge which enables them to voice 
this criticism came from the schools which 
they attended. 


18 BREaNTUCEKY 


It is not necessary to mention the fact 
that the Kentucky Education Association 
with 100 per cent co-operation from all 
its membership stands ready at any and 
all times to render what service it can 
toward the preservation of our country in 
this war and toward the destruction of its 


enemies. The report of the treachery at | 
Pearl Harbor was not two hours old when | 
your president wrote Senators Barkley | 
and Chandler and Governor Johnson in | 


behalf of our Association, declaring that 
we would move wtihin the hour at the 
request of our Government. Gracious and 


sincere replies were received to those let- | 


ters. 

It seems rather strange and inconsistent 
to me that the patriotism of the member- 
ship of our profession has been impugned 
at times, at least by inference, through at- 
tempts made to secure the passage of laws 
requiring school teachers to take a spe- 
cial oath of allegiance to the Constitution. 


Now there could be no special objection, | 


I suppose, if each and every citizen were 
required to take such an oath; but would 
the taking of an oath of this kind instill 
in the heart of the citizen taking it a 
greater love for his country? While it 
may be that there might be some among 


us whose hearts are not made to leap at | 


the sight of the Stars and Stripes, the loyal 


patriotism that causes millions of our | 


young men to obey the call of our coun- 
try in this terrible war found its origin 
and growth in lessons learned in the 


schoolroom under patriotic and sacrificing | 


teachers. I happened to be one of those 


who in 1917 left the schoolroom one day | 


and donned the uniform of my country 
the next day. The most inspiring encour- 


for my country came in letters from forty- 


three boys and girls whom I had left 
two weeks before telling me that they 
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were thinking of me and were anxious 
about me. 

I would have died for them if Provi- 
dence had so decreed. No, my friends, 
patriotism is not created nor strengthened 
by the taking of an oath. The most vicious 
fifth columnist would be the first to take 
such an oath, and under its protection 
would do his most deadly work. We 
must judge the patriotism of our teachers, 
as we do the patriotism of other citizens, 
by their works, and deal fairly but relent- 
lessly with each and every unpatriotic act 
whether committed by a teacher or by 


} anyone else. 


As I stated in the beginning, let me 
reiterate that our greatest need, as I see 
it, is for a solid unity that will exert the 
full power and influence of the Kentucky 
Education Association whenever and 
wherever it may be necessary to exercise 
this power and influence. We must keep 
before us always our individual problems 
in a perspective which shali include the 
whole program of the Kentucky Education 


| Association; and yet we must keep our 


individual problems alive at all times and 
ready to be included in the general pro- 


j gram when they can be so included with- 
j out working injury to the whole program. 


Your president this year has tried to keep 


to make. How well he may have suc- 
ceeded in so doing cannot be justly 


~~ |charged to lack of zeal in this direction. 
ficing | If as a unit we have failed, it must be 
jbecause we have not been able at all 


times to go all-out for the general pro- 


gram, submerging for the time being our 
individual problems which could not be 


jcurrently emphasized. It would appear 


that some success toward greater unity 
may have been achieved this year; for 
this I thank you very sincerely. 
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Another Veteran 


0 A FARM in Rockcastle County lives a 
very young man. Although he is sev- 
enty-two years old and is bald and gray- 
ing, it is easy to see that the years have 
not been too much of a burden to him. 
Possibly it is his association with the youth 


of this state which has kept him so young 
and fit. 


In forty years this graying educator has 
taught in three different places in Harlan 
County and ten in Rockcastle County. 
Most of this service has been spent in 
one-room schools and never over two- 
room schools. 


It is easy to visualize John Scott of Rock 
Springs, Kentucky (for that is the name 
of this school teacher), trudging along 
the dirt roads, maybe several miles, to a 
one-room school house. When he arrives, 
he is greeted by a throng of happy and 
inquiring faces. All of them looking up 
to him and waiting for him to teach them 
the three R’s, and anything else that he 
might desire. It is from people such as 
this man that the children of the United 
States have learned the fundamental prin- 
ciples of democracy. 


Some of the children who attend Mr. 
Scott’s one-room school have to travel by 
foot for several miles across the hills to 
get to Rock Springs. It is small wonder 
then that Mr. Scott boasts of a ninety- 
three per cent attendance for this seven- 
months school year which will soon end. 


It is most interesting to meet one who 
has had as full a life as this country school 
teacher. It is no less interesting, there- 
fore, to find that the first school he ever 
attended had a dirt floor and that the 
benches which were used were merely 
logs which had been split and lined up 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Negro High Schools 


By L. N. TAYLOR, 


Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


HE NUMBER of Negro people in Ken- 
ei has been decreasing for many 
years. They now constitute no more than 
seven to each one hundred people in the 


state. They tend to concentrate in coal- . 


mining areas, where the men work in 
industry, and in cities and towns, where 
the women and the men work in domestic 
and personal service. Outside of these 
areas the Negro population has become 
so sparse that it is very difficult and ex- 
pensive to provide their separate school 
service. The problem of high school serv- 
ice for them is especially difficult. 

No more than forty-five counties have 
enough Negro population to make a 
twelve-grade school seem practical. Fifty- 
nine counties have no Negro high school 
service, and must send all their colored 
pupils to high schools in other counties. 
Ten others have only junior (incomplete) 
high schools, and send the upper grades 
away. Only forty-seven counties have ap- 
proved complete colored high schools, and 
four have unapproved schools. 

This situation has led in some areas to 
co-operation by counties to maintain re- 
gional high schools. The high school in 
the city of Hickman serves all the city 
and county districts of Fulton, Hickman, 
and Carlisle counties. The twelve-grade 
Paducah city school serves the counties 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
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of McCracken, Ballard, and Livingston. 
Princeton has the only twelve-grade school 
in the counties of Caldwell, Crittenden, 
Lyon, and Trigg. The Covington school 
serves several counties in the North and 
Maysville several in its area. These two 
are the only twelve-grade Negro schools 
in the twelve Ohio River counties be- 
tween Louisville and Ashland. 


A county that has only six or eight | 


high school pupils widely scattered over 
the county, finds it cheaper to pay their 
board than to assemble them and trans- 
port them each day to high school in 
some other county. Yet the per pupil 
cost of board, when added to a standard 
tuition rate, is so greatly in excess of the 
per pupil cost of their white high schools, 
that many of our counties and cities fail 


to provide the service unless pressed to | 


do so. The colored pupils are too few 
to bring effective pressure and too poor 
to finance suits. 


In equalization to their districts and 
in service to these pupils we need a state 
appropriation so the State Board of Edu- 
cation may help the districts to pay for 
their board in approved boarding public 
schools. We have only two such schools, 
and they are both operated under the 
State Board. 

As a tule, districts within a county 
co-operaté in colored high school serv- 
ice. The only exceptions are in Harlan, 
Hopkins, and Montgomery counties, 
where separate districts have separate 
high schools. This weakness is about to 
be corrected in Montgomery, and should 
be in Hopkins. Long distance and large 
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} Harlan County. 
} Warren the co-operation is limited to 


numbers justify two high schools in 
In Bell, Fayette, and 


| the upper high school grades, with sep- 
j arate schools for beginning grades. This 
jis justified in Bell and Fayette by well 
j} equipped and efficiently operated junior 
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schools, and in Bell by long distance, but 
the separate school is not justified in 
Warren. 


Less than one seventh of the children 
in school census, ages six to eighteen 
years, are enrolled in our public and pri- 
vate high schools, grades nine to twelve. 
The percentages, rough measure of effort, 


" YPare: white, 13.6%; colored, 13.4%. 


The grade distribution per hundred of 


Tthis enrollment follows: 


Gr.9 Gr.10 Gr.11 Gr.12 TorTar 
31 28 21 20 100 
33 29 20 16 100 


White .... 
Colored.. 


The percentage of loss from ninth to 
twelfth grade is 36 for the whites and 
54 for the colored: 54 is 50% more 
than 36. This fifty per cent difference 
carried on year after year for a genera- 
tion, constitutes a heavy handicap to the 
colored. Why is membership loss greater 
for the colored? Do they get less at- 
tention from the school authorities? or 
less transportation? or poorer teachers? 
or poorer buildings and equipment? or 
fewer or poorer vocational courses? 


Down from Lebanon 


“Belgium’s capital had gathered then” 
—and Mrs. Hartley made Byron’s classic 
of youth and war ring again. Browning, 
Wordsworth, Tom Campbell, Shakes- 
peare, Poe, Lanier, all living again at the 
Hartley acres by Oldtown Creek. Judas 
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tree and dogwood made a fair setting for 
this feast of the classics. 


The oldest teacher in point of service 
in Greenup County, Mrs. Effie Webb 
Hartley, Oldtown, Kentucky, retired this 
year on annuity from the State Retirement 
Service. Two score years of teaching and 
service to the community cover the span 
from loghouse to consolidated school. 
Born in Lawrence County, Ohio, trained 
in grammar and the art of expression by 
the famous Alfred Holbrook, National 
Normal University, Lebanon, young Miss 
Effie Webb gave private lessons in Iron- 
ton, Hanging Rock, and Haverhill, Ohio. 
Soon after coming to Greenup County to 
teach school, Miss Webb’s talent for 
classical and humorous readings put her 
in the front rank of Greenup County 
teachers. She was in demand at lyceums, 
institutes, and dinners. People all over the 
county heard and talked about her read- 
ings. They took her to their hearts, called 
her Miss Effie, invited her to family re- 
unions. 


The Hartleys didn’t live far from the 
old Laurel school house where Miss Effie 
taught her first two terms. She accepted 
Tom Hartley’s proposal and went to make 
her home on one of the Hartley farms. 
Mr. Hartley could play the fiddle. The 
two got together books of history, farm- 
ing, painting, and poetry. Mr. Hartley 
owned matched bays. Mrs. Hartley named 
them Simon, and Winnie after Tom Fag- 
gus’s mare. The two took drives in the 
fringed-top surrey. Every spring Mrs. 
Hartley promoted a group of children 
understanding the meaning of patriotism 
and citizenship. She began to have the 
pleasure of seeing these young people take 
their places as teachers, farmers, lawyers, 
clerks. Whatever they did, they remem- 
bered inspiration to good work. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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KIMBLERQUIZ 


QUESTION: A teacher who will 
. be 70 years old in 1944 will by that 
time have 35 years of prior service and 
an average annual salary of $3,000 for 
the past seven years. What annuity will 
he receive? 

ANSWER: There is a little misunder- 
standing as to the service. This teacher 
had 30 years of prior service to July 1, 
1941, and will add 3 years of subsequent 
service by July 1, 1944. His annuity will 
be 34.5 per cent of $2,000, which is 
$690.00. 


2. Q. What would the annuity be 
if this teacher retired July 1, 1942? 

A. It would be 23.625 per cent of 
$2,000, which is $472.50. 


3. Q. I have 32 years of service 
credit and I am 52 years old. I would like 
to quit teaching due to conditions at home 
and take advantage of Section 4506b-42. 
Please answer the following: 


(a) To whom should I send my con- 
tributions ? 

(a) To your board of education which 
will forward same with those of active 
teachers, or make check payable to 
E, E. Shannon, State Treasurer, and 
mail to N. O. Kimbler, Secretary. 


(b) Will my contribution change with 
length of ‘school term or salary in- 
creases for other teachers? 

(b) No. Your contribution will be 
based upon the last contract you held 
until you teach again, or retire. $64.80 
is the correct amount. 


(c) What will my annuity be at 60? 
(c) Your annuity for 30 years of prior 
service will be 15 per cent of your 
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average salary for last five years of 


prior service, and 10 years of subse. | 
quent service will draw 7.5 per cent | 


of average salary for last 5 years of 


subsequent service; this totals $386.10 | 


per year for life. 


(d) If I start on this plan and wish 
to stop paying, can I withdraw what 
I have paid? 

(d) Yes, including 3 per cent com- 
pound interest. 

(e) Can I contribute until I am 65? 
(e) Not unless you begin teaching 
again. 

(f) I will be 60 on July 4, 1950. 
Will I have to contribute one more 
year and wait to retire July 1, 1951? 
(f) You will have to wait until July 
1 after your birthday to retire. In your 
case you would not have to contribute 
for that year, but it is best to do so. 


4. Q. I am 65 years old. If I do 
not retire now, can I retire at any time 
between 65 and 69? 


A. Yes. 


5. Q. What is the annual increase 
in annuity for each year from 65 to 69? 

A. The annual increase is 114 per cent 
of the salary. 


6. Q. Are funds already available 
for the payment of retired teachers’ annui- 
ties beginning July 1, 1942? 

A. Yes. The Teachers’ Retirement 
System has available funds with which to 
meet its obligations as and when due. 


7. Q. I am 69 years old and have 
taught for 45 years. I do not want to 
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teach next year. Can I not teach during 
1942-43 and retire at 70 instead of 69? 


A. Yes. 


8. Q. What are the annuities of a 
teacher with 30 years prior service—aver- 
age salary for the last five years $1,950 
—if she retires at the age of 60? When 
would payment begin if retired June, 
1942? 

A. Such a teacher would also have one 
year of subsequent service. The annuity 
would be $307.13. First quarterly check 
for $76.78 would be issued October 1, 
1942. Check for same amount every 
three months thereafter during the life 
of the annuitant. 


9. Q. I have received my Member- 
ship and Prior Service Certificate. What 
am I to do with it? 

A. Keep it with your teaching certifi- 
cate. If you change positions, file it with 
the school superintendent so that he will 
know the proper percentage that is to be 
deducted from your salary for the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System. 


10. Q. Ihave 29 years of prior serv- 
ice, but I have lost my Membership and 
Prior Service Certificate. Can I get an- 
other ? 


A. Fill out form MC-1 and mail it to 


- the office and a duplicate will be issued 


at once. 





Pupil Transportation 


HE PRESENT SYSTEM of administer- 

ing pupil transportation in Kentucky 
which forces the local administrative unit 
to furnish the main financial support and 
provide for the administration and super- 
vision of pupil transportation violates 
many of the main principles of democracy 
and must of necessity result in little or 
no supervision and in unplanned admin- 
istration. It violates the principles of de- 
mocracy because it denies equality of edu- 
cational opportunity. Districts not forced 
to provide pupil transportation can pro- 
vide better buildings, pay higher salaries 
and thereby secure and retain better 
trained teachers, they can provide more in 
the way of health services, they can offer 
a broader curriculum and provide more in 
the way of extra-curricular activities than 
school districts having to divert a large 
part of their funds to pupil transporta- 
tion. 


May, Nineteen 


Forty-two 


By Curtis W. MATHISs, 
Grays Knob, Ky. 


If the efficient functioning of democracy 
and the welfare of the state depend upon 
an enlightened citizenship, and if we be- 
lieve in the principle of equal educational 
opportunity for all the children, we must 
realize that it is the function of the state 
to see that all forms of privilege are 
abolished whenever, wherever, and how- 
ever they may spring up. We must realize 
that forcing the local administrative unit 
to finance, administer, and supervise pupil 
transportation is to set up privilege in 
those school districts where transportation 
is not needed and to place a heavy bur- 
den upon all school districts that must 
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furnish pupil transportation or see a large 
portion of their children denied satisfac- 
tory educational opportunity. We must 
realize that the present provisions for 
pupil transportation will make it impossi- 
ble to offer equal educational opportunity 
to all children. And further, that if pupil 
transportation is a necessary part of the 
foundation program for certain school 
districts, it is the duty and the function 
of the state to see that it is provided. 

No city, county, or school district can 
live unto itself nor is it possible for any 
community to educate and train its future 
citizens. This is the day of migration of 
labor to jobs, of people to opportunity, 
or the underprivileged to privilege. The 
cities are not maintaining their popula- 
tion. They must be concerned with the 
education, technical competence, and cul- 
tural level of the persons who will mi- 
grate to them and make up a large part 
of their future citizenship. An adequate 
solution to this problem must be found 
or else the larger and more fortunate 
communities will finance a large part of 
the cost of the failure to solve the prob- 
lem satisfactorily. The evidence of this 
is to be found in the rolls of the “re- 
liefers” in the cities, and the records of 
the criminals and delinquents in their 
jails. Pupil transportation is not the sole 
concern of a particular community, it is 
the concern of every community. 

Our State Department of Education 
anticipated the fact that unplanned ad- 
ministration and little or no supervision 
would result from our present system. 
Under the able leadership of Mr. Gordy 
Young an exhaustive bulletin was pre- 
pared which detailed an adequate account- 
ing system. Local administrative units 
were asked to follow the system and make 
reports to the state department. All they 
could expect and ask for was co-operation. 
Events have proven they were optimists. 
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The local administrative units, many of 
which are under-staffed, many unable to 
accept the added financial burden of su- 
pervision and accounting, and a few di- 
rected by administrators who were unable 
to see the need for or the importance of 
transportation accounting, failed to keep 
or to send in the reports, information, and 
data needed. The result is a mass of un- 
related data from which few if any valid 
comparisons can be made and which re- 
quires the answers to many of the most 
pressing questions confronting adminis- 
trators of pupil transportation to be based 
largely upon opinion. However, from 
such information and data as we do have 
and from the reports and records of other 
systems, a few trends seem to be develop- 
ing and a few conclusions seem to be in- 
dicated. Some of the more important are: 


First: The use of any one of the vari- 
ous units of cost does not yield a valid 
or complete “cost-story.” To obtain a 
valid and complete “cost-story” a battery 
of units must be used. This conclusion 
is evident because cost per bus-mile fails 
to consider either bus capacity, the num- 
ber of pupils actually transported, or the 
distance traveled; cost per pupil-mile fails 
to consider either capacity of the unit or 
the distance traveled; cost per seat-mile 
fails to consider either the number of 
pupils transported or the distance traveled. 
One of the first really significant cost 
analyses for pupil transportation was 
made by F. O. Evans in which he showed 
that “over half the cost of transportation 
such as drivers’ salaries, depreciation, in- 
surance, storage, and interest were not re- 
lated directly to mileage.” On the basis 
of his study he recommended “determining 
the cost of pupil transportation in job 
units, i.e., the daily, monthly, or annual 
cost for routes of a given length using 
conveyance of a given size.” This recom- 
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mendation is rapidly being accepted by 
administrators and accountants dealing 
with pupil transportation. 


Second: The time unit used for com- 
parisons should be the cost per day. The 
difference in length of school terms makes 
annual cost a poor basis for comparisons. 
Likewise the occasional day lost in any 
given month for holidays, bad weather, 
bus break-downs, etc., makes monthly 
transportation cost none too reliable a 
basis for comparisons. 


Third: Bus Ownership. There seems to 
be general acceptance of the idea that 
pupil transportation can be provided more 
economically where the school district 
owns the buses than where “joint-owner- 
ship” or “contract” plans are used. The 
difficulty here lies in the fact that few ac- 
counting systems are complete. Many 
attempts at accounting fail to charge de- 
preciation on rolling stock, garage, or 
garage equipment; interest on investment; 
debt service charges; or any part of the 
salary of the superintendent for super- 
vision, to the cost of transportation. In 
the various attempts at cost accounting 
which a few local units have devised, orig- 
inated, or developed, and attempted to 
keep, the items listed as fixed and vari- 
able cost are used so interchangeably that 
valid comparisons cannot be made. 


Fourth: Insurance. Records over the 
nation prove that pupil transportation is 
the safest form of transportation existing 
today. No records are available to indi- 
cate exactly what would be a fair pre- 
mium on such risks, but it is quite ap- 
parent that schools are paying commercial 
rates for insurance coverage greatly in ex- 
cess of what they should pay. A majority 
of the school systems could secure insur- 
ance much more economically if they 
would take advantage of the possibility 
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of obtaining their insurance on a bid 
basis for fleet coverage rather than pay- 
ing standard commercial rates for single 
unit coverage. There is a growing body 
of facts and data that indicates insurance 


coverage for pupil transportation could 


be provided much more economically 
through a state insurance plan, authorized 
by the Legislature and administered by 
the State Department of Education. 


Fifth: Planning School Bus Routes. At 
present most school bus routes are laid 
out through expediency, few are checked. 
Many small administrative units cannot 
afford a trained person to plan and check 
the routes and in many others there is 
little to check because the board of edu- 
cation has not adopted a policy and regu- 
lations governing pupil transportation. 
Bus routes cannot be laid out efficiently 
or properly checked until the board of 
education has adopted a set of regulations 
and policies determining (1) how far a 
pupil must live from school in order to 
be eligible for transportation, (2) how 
long a pupil shall spend riding to or from 
school, (3) what is the maximum distance 
pupils must walk to and from loading 
stations, (4) how long the maximum 
route shall be, (5) what the maximum 
running speed of each bus shall be, (6) 
the aims of transportation, (7) the maxi- 
mum length of the school day including 
time spent in transportation, etc. 


The length of the route and the size of 
the vehicle have been found to directly 
affect the cost of transportation. It has 
also been found that planning school bus 
routes on a county basis rather than on a 
school district basis; the making of “spot- 
maps,” laying out provisional routes and 
checking them carefully, has resulted in 
more efficient and more economical pupil 
transportation. For example, in a recent 
survey in Ohio it was found “that on a 
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district basis it would require two-thirds 
more buses and routes to transport the 
children than would be required if trans- 
portation were planned on a county-wide 
basis and routes were carefully checked 
to insure that they conformed as nearly 
as possible to the policies and regulations 
of the board of education.” 


Sixth: Replacements. Most school sys- 
tems are finding that the replacement 
problem can be solved most satisfactorily 
by setting a depreciation rate on each bus 
in operation and making a deposit in a 
sinking fund to match it. This enables 
them to replace buses without too great 
a strain on the budget in any one year, it 
eliminates the necessity for debt service 
charges, and makes possible cheaper pur- 
chase cost per bus unit through fleet or 
partial fleet replacement purchases. . 


Seventh: School-owned and operated 
garages for the repair, maintenance, and 
operation of buses. Lack of data will not 
admit a definite statement as to just how 
many units must be in operation before 
this is profitable, but the weight of opinion 
and such data as are available seem to 
indicate that where ten or more units are 
in daily operation worth-while savings are 
possible through school ownership and 
operation of a garage. 


Eighth: In-Service Training for. Bus 
Drivers. Every school system attempting 
a continuing effort toward in-service train- 
ing for their bus drivers reports both an 
increase in the quality of service rendered 
and more economical operation of their 
buses. We should provide a short sum- 
mer training course for bus drivers. If 
only one driver from each local unit could 
attend such a course and take back to his 
fellow drivers the findings of the group, 
it would be worth while. The least that 
should be done is to include a section for 
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bus drivers in County Teachers Clubs, in 
the meetings of the district associations, 
and possibly in the meeting of the K. E. A. 


Ninth: Auxiliary Use of School Buses. 
Most of the early thinking and writing 
regarding the use of school buses for aux- 
iliary purposes must have been done by 
people who believed that all education 
was accomplished through the study of 
textbook in a classroom. As school ad- 
ministrators come to accept the philosophy 
that all experience is educative, they are 
coming to see that the school must either 
take some responsibility for seeing that 
all the experiences of children, in school 
and out of school, are directed toward 
achieving the goals of education or be 
willing to see the public school spend a 
good part of its time and effort doing 
remedial work, trying to overcome the bad 
habits, poor ideals, and loose thinking ac- 
quired by pupils in unsupervised activities 
outside the school. They are recognizing 
that it is poor economy to haggle over 
a small expenditure for auxiliary bus 
transportation and see an entire corps of 
teachers spend a large part of their time 
attempting to eradicate the learning tak- 
ing place in unsupervised out-of-school 
activities. An increasing number of ad- 
ministrators are also emphasizing more 
and more the need for making school 
buses available for auxiliary purposes in 
order to provide equal educational oppor- 
tunity, to make it possible for pupils liv- 
ing in isolated areas to visit museums, 
make field trips, and have such other ex- 
periences as are necessary to place these 
pupils on equal footing with pupils living 
in communities where richer and more 
varied experiences are available at little 
or no cost. The problem should be 
settled in a business-like fashion. The 
board of education should determine what 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Summer Use of School Plant and 
Personnel for War Services 


Approved by the U. S. Office of Education Wartime Commission, 
April 27, 1942, on recommendation of the Divisional Committee 
On State and Local School Administration 


OO AMERICA’S SCHOOLS, this sum- 

mer comes not as a time for vacation 
but as an opportunity for pointing up 
their services toward certain basic objec- 
tives highlighted by the needs of the armed 
forces and of war production. Every 
school system should consider how its per- 
sonnel, plant, and equipment may be used 
during the coming summer to contribute 
to war services and to provide war service 
training courses. 


WAR SERVICE 
TRAINING COURSES 


Each school system, whether or not it 
has been operating a summer school in 
the past, should study the possibility of 
offering for pupils at secondary school 
level and for adults summer training 
tailored to the specifications of the armed 
forces and of war production. The 
courses to be considered are those for 
which a definite demand is being made 
by those directing the several phases of 
the war effort. Among those for which 
a strong demand is already evident are 
the following: 

(1) Courses in mathematics, science, Eng- 
lish, and social studies adapted to the specific 
needs of the armed forces and war production. 

(2) Aviation education. Under this head 
courses developed by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation in connection with other Government 
authorities will be available. 

(3) Courses designed to train girls and 
women in business, trade and clerical occupa- 
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REPORT PREPARED By A Com- 
MITTEE OF THE WARTIME 
COMMISSION COMPOSED OF 


FRANCIS S. CHASE, CHAIRMAN, 
Executive Secretary, Virginia 
Education Association, Richmond 


ROBERT W. EAVES, 
Elementary School Principal, 
Washington, D. C. 


RUSSELL M. GRUMMAN, 
Director of Extension, 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 


PAUL LOSER, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Trenton, New Jersey 


EUGENE W. PRUITT, 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
Frederick, Maryland 


tions as replacements for those drawn into the 
armed forces or war production. 

(4) Courses in home nursing, nutrition, 
first aid, and other fields definitely related to 
civilian defense and other war needs. 

(5) Intensive courses for promotion of 
physical fitness of those likely to enter the 
military services or war production within the 
next three years. 

(6) Training, through co-operation with 
the Office of Civilian Defense, for air raid, 
wardens, auxiliary fire and police officers, and 
such other personnel as may be needed. 
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In addition to such of the above courses 
as a school may find it possible to offer 
and such other courses as local conditions 
may dictate, it is expected, of course, that 
the Federally aided vocational training 
programs now in operation for agricul- 
ture and industry will be continued and 


expanded. 


It is recommended that the Office of 
Education prepare in collaboration with 
other Government agencies outlines cover- 
ing courses suggested in items (1), (2), 
(3), (4), (5), and (6) in which training is 
desired and transmit these through State 
Departments of Education to the local 
school authorities. The local school ad- 
ministration will then, in consideration of 
local needs and conditions and personnel 
available for instruction, determine which 
courses may appropriately be offered in 
the local system. 


COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 
SERVICES 


It is important that those to be enrolled 
in the training courses be carefully se- 
lected in light of the critical shortages in 
the armed services and in war produc- 
tion, and of the ability of the trainees to 
qualify for the positions indicated and to 
profit by the training offered. In order 
that counselors may be prepared to make 
this selection, it is recommended that the 
Office of Education offer its servicés for 
setting up in collaboration with State De- 
partments of Education and teacher train- 
ing agencies within each state brief in- 
tensive training conferences for counselors 
from each school system who will be in 
charge of selecting those to take the war 
service training courses. It is recom- 
mended that the Office of Education also 
gather and supply constantly to school 
officials, information about developing 
war programs needed for the intelligent 
guidance of students. 
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SPECIAL WAR SERVICES 
FOR ALL TYPES OF SCHOOLS 


In addition to training courses of the 
type described above, school personnel, 
plant, and equipment may contribute sig- 
nificantly to the war services rendered in 
the community. Among the services which 
deserve consideration are the following: 


(1) To set up information service offices in 
certain strategic school buildings in urban and 
rural communities to provide, in collaboration 
with the Office of Civilian Defense and other 
Government Agencies, information in reference 
to such aspects of the war effort as selective 
service, commodity rationing programs, air-raid 
warden service, and opportunities for training 
and recreation. This office might be operated 
by volunteer personnel recruited from quali- 
fied persons. 


(2) To carry on programs of salvage and 
conservation during the summer months under 
the direction of school personnel. 


(3) To continue the promotion and sale 
of war savings stamps and bonds. 


(4) To establish additional provision for 
nursery schools, kindergartens, playgrounds, or 
other informal groups, in areas where mothers 
are employed and small children are neglected. 
Programs for this purpose may be worked out 
co-operatively with P. T. A. or recreation and 
child guidance departments and may involve 
the use of volunteer student personnel under 
competent direction. 

(5) To make buildings available through 
the co-operation of appropriate community or- 
ganizations for social events and entertainment 
for service men and war workers. 


(6) To make buildings available for hous- 
ing youth engaged in farm work, and other 
groups of war workers, and service men on 
leave. 

(7) To make buildings available to or- 
ganizations such as the Red Cross and defense 
groups to carry on training activities essential 
to war effort. 

(8) To make available play facilities, par- 
ticularly swimming pools, gymnasiums, and 
playgrounds for community use. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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ELECTION OF A TRUSTEE FOR THE RETIREMENT SYSTEM 





Mary J. MAGUIRE 








MirIAM AGNEW 


qr RETIREMENT LAW requires the election of one member of the Board 
of Trustees for the retirement system this year. The term of the incumbent 
representative of the classroom teachers expires on June 30th. According to 
the law a classroom teacher must be selected to fill that vacancy. 


The nominating committee met in Louisville within the K. E. A. conven- 
tion week and selected two nominees for that position. Their pictures with 


biographical data appear on this page. 


Ballots will be sent to the members with instructions for voting some 


time within the next month. 


MARY J. MAGUIRE, nominee for re- 
election on Board of Trustees of the Teachers’ 
Retirement System, is a physics teacher in the 
Henry Clay High School, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Miss Maguire ‘holds a B. S. degree in chem- 
istry from the University of Kentucky and has 
post-graduate credit at University of Chicago 
and University of Kentucky. With the excep- 
tion of one year in a private school, all her 
service has been in the Lexington schools, 
where she began as an elementary teacher. Miss 
Maguire is prominent in her field and was the 
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first teacher of chemistry in Lexington public 
schools. 

Ten years as cashier of a leading life insur- 
ance company gives Miss Maguire an experi- 
ence that is useful in serving on the Board 
of the Retirement System, of which she is chair- 
man. 

Among many activities, space allows the 
mention of the following: President of the 
Lexington Business and Professional Women’s 
Club; Member of N. E. A. Committee on 
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Tenure; Mayor's Civilian Defense Commis- 
sion; Past President Lexington Teachers’ Club; 
Member of many professional organizations, 
clubs, and church groups. 


MIRIAM N. AGNEW, nominee for Trus- 
tee of the Teachers’ Retirement System, has 
been an English teacher in the Senior High 
School, Ashland, Kentucky, since 1927. 

Miss Agnew holds an A. B. degree from 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, and an M. A. 
from the University of Denver. She has had 
graduate or undergraduate instruction at the 
University of Louisville, University of Ken- 
tucky, and the University of Chicago. 

Miss Agnew is an active member of the 
professional educational organizations and par- 
ticipates in a large number of activities from 
Business Manager of Oxford College paper as 
a student, to Member National Honor Society 
Committee. She was chairman of English 
Teachers’ Division of the E. K. E. A. in 1938. 
Out-of-school activities include those of 
Y. W. C. A., American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, National Council of Teachers 
of English, Parent-Teachers’ Association, Sun- 
day School and church groups. 





A Mile-High Convention 


= the mile-high city from whose 
vantage points visitors see two hundred 
miles of snow-capped peaks, will be host 
to the 80th annual convention of the 
National Education Association, June 27th 
to July 2nd. 

Thousands of teachers will assemble 
in this annual conference of educators 
to discuss the impact of war upon edu- 
cation. Addresses will feature such topics 
as the activities of the Commission on 
the Defense of Democracy through Edu- 
cation, keeping children physically and 
mentally fit in wartime, the federal aid 
plans of the Legislative Commission of 
the N. E. A., and defense training in the 
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schools. Conventioners will have an 
opportunity to visit the outstanding pro- 
gram of preparation for war industries 
in the Denver schools. The recent pub- 
lication of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, “A War Policy for American 
Schools,” will be presented. 

Three national seminars, to be held 
during the convention, will be devoted 
to a study of morale-building in the pres- 
ent crisis; to making the teaching profes- 
sion more effective through local, state, 
and national associations; and to post- 
war problems. 

General session programs include the 
N. E. A.’s contribution to the celebration 
of the 75th anniversary of the founding 
of the United States Office of Education. 
At this session a speaker will survey the 
progress of education in the United States 
during the last three quarters of a cen- 
tury. A demonstration by the National 
Broadcasting Company will give conven- 
tioners an inside view of ’round-the-world 
radio at work. 

Other general sessions will include ad- 
dresses on the European situation, the 
conflict in the Pacific, education and 
democracy, protection of children -in war- 
time, and the good-neighbor policy of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Three meetings of the Representative 
Assembly are scheduled. Recommenda- 
tions of committees and commissions and 
the work of the twenty-seven N. E. A. 
departments will be reported. 

Entertainment features of the conven- 
tion include a hotel lobby sing and a 
pageant by the schools of Denver and 
of the Rocky Mountain region to be given 
in the Red Rocks Amphitheater, coliseum 
in granite setting, fourteen miles from 
Denver. 

Many persons who will attend the Den- 
ver convention are also planning to at- 
tend summer schools in the West. Colo- 
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tado College, the University of Denver, 
the University of Wyoming, and others 
announce courses of special interest to 
teachers, and summer terms not conflicting 
with the convention dates. 


Opportunity for sight-seeing near Den- 
ver is exceptional. Within a short dis- 
tance from the convention city is the 
mountain resort of Estes Park, gateway 
to the Rocky Mountain National Park. 
Pike’s Peak and numerous scenic mountain 
drives are within easy travel distance of 
Denver. 


Sixty miles from Denver is the most 
famous ghost town in the Rockies, Cen- 
tral City. In 1867, a vibrant, wealthy 
mining town, Central City is now but a 
shadow of its former glory. But each 
summer the city revives a past grandeur, 
and re-experiences the culture which 
made this mining city unique in ore boom 
towns. Once the greatest actors, dancers, 
and musicians of the world traveled to 
the Opera House of Central City to enter- 
tain a colorful audience of the young 
West. After new mining fields were dis- 
covered, Central City was deserted. Re- 
cently, however, the Opera House was 
given to the University of Denver, and 
once again it has become a center of 
Thespian and musical art. Each summer, 
stars of stage and opera go to the Opera 
House for the annual play festival. Lillian 
Gish reopened the Opera House in 1931 
playing the immortal “Camille,” and 
since then presentations of “The Merry 
Widow,” “Othello,” ‘Central City 
Nights,” “The Gondoliers,” “A Doll’s 
House,” “Ruy Blas,’ “The Yeoman of 
the Guard,” “The Bartered Bride,” ‘The 
Barber of Seville,” and “Orpheus” have 
attracted thousands of Americans to Cen- 
tral City’s play festival. The festival 
opens this year on July Sth, a date which 
will suit the convenience of N. E. A. 
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MISS AMELIA SAUNDERS, born near 
Burnside in Pulaski County, September 
20, 1859. Retired May 31, 1941. 


0x OF THE FIRST recipients of the 
Teacher Retirement Fund is Miss 
Amelia Saunders, who has been teaching 
in the Somerset Public Schools for fifty- 
two years. She taught elsewhere five years 
before that time. For most of these years 
she has taught the first grade. She num- 
bers among her pupils the late Governor 
Ed Morrow and his twin brother, Charles 
Morrow. 

The KENTUCKy SCHOOL JOURNAL con- 
gtatulates this veteran teacher who for 
more than half a century has given of 
her talent and her time for the upbuild- 
ing of character in the community in 
which she has so richly lived. 





conventioners who may wish to remain 
in Colorado to enjoy this unusual occa- 
sion. 
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Feeding the Multitude 


DECISIVE FACTOR in calling the 

third White House Conference in May, 
1941, was the report, confirmed from a 
number of sources, that one-third of our 
nation is underfed, ill clothed, and poorly 
housed. This in our land of plenty! 

In order to implement a nutritional 
program for Mayfield and Graves County, 
twelve school lunchrooms have been 
established in the larger schools. These 
have been made possible through joint 
co-operation of the Mayfield and Graves 
County Boards of Education, the Sur- 
plus Commodity Corporation, the Works 
Projects Administration and local Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 


In addition to foods produced in 
school gardens or furnished by sponsor- 
ing agencies, large quantities of fresh 
and canned vegetables, fruits, cereals, 
milk, eggs, lard and meat have been sup- 
plied by the Surplus Commodity Cor- 
poration. Supplementary foods have been 
purchased out of lunchroom receipts. 
All labor and supervision for the lunch- 
rooms and for the school gardens have 
been furnished by the Works Projects Ad- 
ministration. Economies in the produc- 
tion of bread, rolls, cookies and cakes 
have been effected by the operation of a 
lunchroom bakery, located in Mayfield. 
The bakery was made possible by financial 
support of the City of Mayfield and the 
Graves County Fiscal Court, in addition 
to those agencies which sponsor the lunch- 
rooms. Flour, lard, dried fruits, and oat- 
meal for bakery use are furnished from 
surplus commodities. Yeast, sugar, spice 
and other supplies are prorated and paid 
for out of lunchroom receipts. Parent- 
Teacher Association Members co-operate 
in the distribution of bakery products. 
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By CHARLES J. HENRY, 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Mayfield, Kentucky 


Approximately fifteen hundred pupils 
are fed in these lunchrooms on a regular 
or part-time schedule. More than five 
thousand free meals are furnished each 
month, in addition to those sold. A num- 
ber of lunchrooms are serving breakfast 
to undernourished children. During the 
cold mornings as many as forty pupils 
per lunchroom were given a hot cereal 
with cream, in addition to dried or fresh 
fruit. These meals are served without 
charge. 

Co-operating with other agencies, the 
Junior Welfare League has furnished 
money for fresh milk given to many un- 
dernourished pupils. The Graves County 
Health Department has made some very 
revealing studies of pupil weights in con- 
nection with the feeding program. The 
majority of pupils have shown a definite 
gain in weight and many underweight 
pupils have been brought to normal 
weight. Teachers report many instances 
of improvement in school work and con- 
duct since pupils are furnished warm 
school lunches. Because a number of 
agencies have co-operated in the feeding 
program the burden has not been great 
and the results seem to have justified the 
effort. Defense is planes, guns and tanks; 
it is this and more; it is building the 
health, the physical fitness, the social 
well-being of all our people. 
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Twelfth Annual 


American Folk Song Festival 


EVER BEFORE have we Americans 

had greater need to look inward upon 
our own resources, what with war clouds 
encompassing the world. Never before 
have we come to appreciate more deeply 
our own traditions and the sanctity of 
the family gathering around the fireside, 
the singing of the songs of our fathers, 
keeping alive the traditions and customs 
for which our forebears struggled, suf- 
fered, and died. America is rich in tradi- 
tion and lore and song. Particularly 
can this be said of our southern Appala- 
chian region. And where, throughout the 
vast reaches of the southern highlands, is 
there to be found a richer storehouse of 
traditional song, quaint customs and lore, 
and native art and handicraft than in the 
mountains of Kentucky? 

It is for the purpose of perpetuating 
these precious treasures, and inspiring in 
the hearts of Americans an abiding and 
deeper love for the song, tradition, the 
native art and handicraft which mean 
America — that this year, Kentucky's 
sesquicentennial year, Kentuckians are 
bending every effort to present for the 
world to see evidences of her rare treas- 
ures. 

To that end, in Boyd County, the south- 
eastern section of Kentucky, three events 
will be held, namely: 


The twelfth annual AMERICAN FOLK 
SONG FESTIVAL, at Traipsin’ Woman cabin 
on the Mayo Trail, eighteen miles south of 
Ashland, Boyd County, Kentucky, June 14th, 
beginning at 2 p. m., Eastern War Time. 

The dedication of “Wee House in the 
Wood,” 3201 Cogan Street, Midland Heights, 
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By JEAN THOMAS, 
Ashland, Ky. 


Ashland, Boyd County, Kentucky, as a shrine 
of Kentucky mountain folk arts. Sunday, 
August 9, 1942. 


McGuffey pageant at the McGuffey log 
school, in woodland adjoining “Wee House 
in the Wood,” 3201 Cogan Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. The pageant will recall school days 
of yesteryear when McGuffey readers were used. 
The great-granddaughter of William Holmes 
McGuffey, who compiled the readers, will take 
part in the pageant as well as the Cabell 
County McGuffey Club of Huntington, West 
Virginia. The McGuffey shrine was dedicated 
in, 193;7. 


This year the American Folk Song 
Festival will partake of added signif- 
cance, inasmuch as many of the younger 
boys and men who have heretofore par- 
ticipated so proudly in this annual event, 
have shouldered their muskets to defend 
their native shores, the greater responsi- 
bility of carrying on their centuries-old 
tradition will fall upon the very young 
and upon the shoulders of the very old. 
And because of the darkening clouds of 
war many of the old ballad makers have 
turned their craft to ballads about the 
world strife, and of heroes of the last 
World War, of “Pearl Harbor,” and the 
“Japs.” Jilson Setters, the Singin’ Fiddler 
of Lost Hope Hollow, though he can 
neither read nor write, has composed and 
set to tune more than one hundred and 
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fifty ballads. He will fiddle and sing 
some of his latest ballads including “Sad 
London Town,” “Sergt. Alvin York,” and 
“The Volunteer.” Little Phyllis Preston 
of the Big Sandy country, whose great- 
great-grandfather, Moses Preston, was one 
of the early settlers of that region, will 
sing ballads made up by her own blood 
kin, including the ballads “Big Sandy” 
and ‘Push Boat.” Little Bud McCoy, not 
yet six, will sing the ballad, “Love of 
Rosanna McCoy.” It is the story of 
Rosanna, daughter of old Randall McCoy, 
leader of his clan, who loved Jonse Hat- 
field, son of Devil Anse Hatfield. 

“When singin’ comes in, fightin’ goes 
out,” mountain folk will tell you proudly, 
as Hatfields and McCoys stand side-by- 
side on the great rustic stage in front of 
Traipsin’ Woman cabin, June 14th, to 
sing together the hymn tunes of their once 
warring clans. 


There will be a native art exhibit with 
some fine examples of the handiwork 
of Rowan County children, under the 
sponsorship of the Rowan County branch 
of the American Association of University 
Women. Creative and native art in 
Rowan County had its beginning many 
years ago when Mrs. Lyda Messer Caudill, 
then a teacher in a one-room log school 
(and later county superintendent of 
Rowan County schools) was inspired to 
encourage the efforts of a little boy who 
one day brought to her desk a clay model 
of a dog and a horse he had made from 
native clay. Today the art of Rowan 
County children has been recognized in 
national exhibits. (See Courier-Journal, 
June 29, 1941—Art section.) 

Mountain folk are ingenious too in 
making their own musical instruments 
and there will be a goodly representation 
of such at the festival this June 14th; 
homemade banjos whittled from white 
oak with coon hide for sounding heads, 
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primitive three-string dulcimers made of 
walnut; and banjos of long-necked 
gourds. Old Uncle Tom West will play 
a primitive three-string dulcimer with a 
“noter” and a turkey feather just as it 
was played by his grandsir; Little Babe 
Caldwell in homespun jeans, knitted 
galluses, and cheviot shirt will play a 
homemade gourd banjo while Little 
Margy May Gullett in homespun linsey- 
woolsey will sing a Scottish flyting, or 
scolding, an answering-back ballad. 

Sid Hatfield, descendant of Devil Anse 
Hatfield, will play a mouth harp and 
fiddle simultaneously, and Bud McCoy, 
grandson of Old Harmon McCoy slain by 
Devil Anse Hatfield in 1863, will pick 
the banjo and tap a heel, along with Sid 
Hatfield. They will lead in singing hymn 
tunes which their kinfolk have sung for 
generations. 

At this year’s festival an Ohio sculptor, 
Mrs. Earl Mathie, will unveil a portrait 
which she recently completed of Jilson 
Setters, the Singin’ Fiddler of Lost Hope 
Hollow. 

There will be warning and wassail 
songs, frolic and lonesome tunes, play- 
game ditties, traditional Lincolnshire folk 
dance by a group of mountain children 
in colorful frock of early England. 

Coon Fraley, a veteran of the Spanish- 
American War, will open the festival by 
a lusty blast on an old fox horn and 
Florence Clark in native dress will sing 
in native tongue the Sunrise Song of the 
Cherokees, typifying the red man’s wel- 
come to the white man, as a covered 
wagon slowly appears over the brow of 
the hill. 


The festival begins at 2:00 Eastern War 
Time. Wide meadow lands provide ample 
space for parking cars for which a small 
parking fee is charged. A greater part 
of the proceeds will be donated to a de- 
fense measure. Boy Scouts will assist in 
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parking cars. Sound equipment will be 
installed by the C. T. Rotroff Broadcasting 
Company, with amplifiers concealed in 
trees throughout the wooded hillsides so 
that all may hear the entire program. 
The festival will be under the direction 
of its founder, Jean Thomas, the Traipsin’ 
Woman. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
In Kentucky 


AMERICAN BOOK CoMPANY—Raymond C. 
Hornback, Rt. 4, Louisville, Ky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 230 N. Third St., 
Danville, Kentucky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 


CapMus Books—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 
Republic Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 


THE COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL PUBLISHING 
CompaANy—Mr. W. B. Ward, Ft. 
Thomas, Kentucky. 


THE ECONOMy ComMpANYy—C. E. Hauer 
Somerset, Kentucky. 

GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Judson Harmon, 
Whitley City, Kentucky. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 

O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, 2086 Neil Ave., Columbus, O. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY—J. __ T. 
Miracle, 500 Jackson Street, George- 
town, Kentucky. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, P. O. Box 1012, Lexington, Ky. 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN—Mrgr. Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Rd., Lexington, Ky. 


THE McCorRMICK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon- 
ard A. Prowant, Kevil, Kentucky. 
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RAND MCNALLY & Co.—Mr. Roy Worthing- 
ton, 126 Cherokee Pk., Lexington, Ky. 


A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 
2618 South Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 


Row, PETERSON & COMPANY—Mr. H. L. 
Smith, 113 Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 


ScoTT FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mtr. F. A. 
Tice, 623 South Wabash, Chicago, III. 


SILVER-BURDETT CO.—Mr. French A. Mag- 
gard, 394 Lindsey Street, Frankfort, Ky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 


Wortp Book ENCcyCLopEDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 2113 Speed Avenue, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Mrs. Ellen Loudenslager, 168 Brae Drive, 
Lexington, Ky. (Central Kentucky). 


Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 3914 Harding Place, 
Nashville, Tennessee (Western Ken- 
tucky). 


Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ten Ways to Make 
Yourself Ridiculous 


Talk too much. 
Laugh too much. 
Grumble too much. 
Argue too much. 
Boast too much. 

Be cocksure too much. 


Take credit too much. 


ol eM el a ae a 


Criticize too much. 


Compliment too much. 


— 
"0 


Agree too much. 
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Book Reviews 


INDOCTRINATION FOR AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY, by Pittenger. Price, $1.50. The 
Macmillan Company. 

This book advocates the deliberate indoc- 
trination for American democracy of children 
and youth in American schools. It maintains 
that a proper business of education, both pub- 
lic and private, in this country is to imbue 
young Americans with intelligent devotion to 
their country’s basic principles and ideals. In- 
doctrination for American democracy is repre- 
sented as not only a proper, but also a major 
and necessary, business of American educa- 
tion. 


. 


WHEN TODAY BEGAN, by Angell. Price, 
92 cents. The Macmillan Company. 

Glimpses of the past can be interesting 
reading to all of us, and especially to children 
who read of the everyday experiences of boys 
and girls of their own age. This story-and- 
picture history of the world from the days of 
the caveman to the days of our own fathers 
recounts the experiences of children about -the 
age of third and fourth grade pupils. In addi- 
tion to its accurate absorbing content of histori- 
cal facts, this new history reader features 
“Something to Do’ questions after each chap- 
ter and page references to similar stories. A 
selected list of books for supplementary read- 
ing and a word list appear at the back of 
the text. 


WHAT TO EAT—HOW TO PREPARE 
IT, by Bess Oerke. A High School Foods 
Course. Published by the McCormick-Mathers 
Publishing Company. 

“What to Eat—How to Prepare It,” com- 
plete with tests and a Teacher’s Manual; is a 
new type text-laboratory book for foods classes 
which is equally valuable at home and at school. 
It places proper emphasis on health and nutri- 
tion as well as cookery processes and the pro- 
duction and manufacture of foods. 


This carefully organized study guide may 
be used effectively with students reading widely 
from several of the outstanding textbooks to 
which it is keyed, or it may be used in con- 
junction with a particular textbook. 

The material is assembled on the unit basis. 
Marketing suggestions are included with the 
study of each food. Alert to present economic 
conditions, the author has provided informa- 
tion on food economies. Because most home 
accidents occur in the kitchen, a unit on safety 
has been included. 

The additional activity suggestions at the 
end of each exercise will aid the teacher in 
meeting individual needs. The complete outline 
of “What to Eat—How to Prepare It’ will 
lend itself readily to the discretion of the 
teacher in adapting the contents to her particu- 
lar needs. 


New Books 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS 
Health in Schools. 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Something Different. 
Fun and Frolic. 
Luck and Pluck. 
Merry Hearts and Bold. 
Rain and Shine. 
A Home for Sandy. 
Little Lost Dog. 
Bigger and Better. 
Exploring Numbers. 
Number Activities. 
Number Experiences. 
Discovering Numbers. 
THE MACMILLAN Co. 
Indoctrination for American Democracy. 
When Today Began. 
Wor_Lp Book Co. 
Longhorn Cowboy. 











LIBRARY BOOKS 


T. W. VINSON, Mgr. 





VINSON SCHOOL EXCHANGE 


School Furniture—Folding Chairs—Lockers—Window Shades 
Science and Home Economics Equipment 


Catalogue and Prices Upon Request 
Republic Bidg. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 





Louisville, Ky. 
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The New Kentucky Music 


Educators Association 


OR SOME TIME the need for a greater 

organized co-operative effort in music 
education in Kentucky has been felt by 
individual leaders among the music teach- 
ers of the state. They have realized that 
educational progress depends not only 
upon individual leadership but on organ- 
ized co-operation as well; and that if 
they are to keep abreast of the strides 
other states are making in musical ad- 
vancement, they can no longer depend 
so completely on individual leadership 
and a few local organizations. 

Previously the only state-wide organi- 
zation has been the Music Section of the 
Kentucky Education Association which 
has met once a year, and at which the 
music teachers enjoyed a luncheon to- 
gether, heard a speaker and some music, 
elected a president and a secretary, and 
then disbanded until the next year. The 
respective duties of the two officers were 


to provide a program and to read the » 


minutes of the last meeting. Over a period 
of years the same process has been car- 
ried on by a group of interested leaders 
who were always present at the business 
sessions to see that the presidency was 
properly passed around among deserving 
teachers. Although a few of the eleven 
K. E. A. districts have had music sections 
which functioned with varying degrees of 
success, no reports were ever made by 
them at the general meetings nor was 
any unified plan of action suggested to 
or by them. 

Members of the K. E. A. Music Section 
were not as apathetic, however, as the 
above statements would imply. They 
realized and talked about the need for a 
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By Mrs. HARLOWE DEAN, 
Secretary 


Supervisor Vocal Music, 
Lafayette School, Lexington 


type of reorganization which would reach 
all the music teachers in a definite way 
and help them to encourage the potentiali- 
ties for musical growth which they knew 
existed in all the communities of Ken- 
tucky. Such an organization should pro- 
vide for some continuity of effort, should 
adopt definite policies for state-wide ad- 
vancement and should offer some in- 
centive for active participation by all. It 
should also provide for a voice in national 
music education policies; and in return 
it should be eligible to receive advice and 
other benefits from that larger body. 


In the fall of 1940 it was evident that 
the time had come to work out the details 
for such a reorganization. A committee 
of music teachers from various parts of 
the state met with an executive of the 
Music Educators National Conference 
who advised them concerning procedures 
used by other states and gave them help- 
ful suggestions as to how they might 
begin in their own situation. They pro- 
ceeded to work on a new constitution 
which was to be presented at the 1941 
spring meeting. Just before that meeting 
an agenda was mailed to a large num- 
ber of members so that they might think 
over the new proposals before committing 
themselves. 


The new constitution was adopted with 
a few minor amendments. The name of 
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the group was changed to the Kentucky 
Music Educators Association, which keeps 
it in line with the other states in the 
national organization. It is still the music 
section of K. E. A. just as M. E. N. C. is 
the music section of N. E. A. and it plans 
to maintain that close relationship. 


The terms of office of the president 
and secretary have been extended to two 
years. Officers are elected at the general 
business session of the annual meeting 
in the spring of odd numbered years. 
There are three vice-presidents, repre- 
senting band, choral, and orchestra inter- 
ests, respectively, each elected by the sec- 
tion of the board of control which he 
represents. This extended period gives the 
officers time for continuity of planning 
and action. 


Government of the organization is 
vested in a state board of control made 
up of three representatives from each 
K. E. A. district, one representing the 
band, one the vocal, and one the orchestra 
interests of that district. One of the three 
must be the district music chairman. In 
the fall of odd numbered years these 
representatives are elected by their dis- 
tricts if they have a music section which 
is active; otherwise they are appointed by 
the K. E. A. district president. It is hoped 
that every district, however remote, will 
be drawn by interest to have a voice in 
and to profit by the board of control 
plan of organization. 


Details for the establishment of the 
board of control have progressed accord- 
ing to plan through the splendid co- 
operation of district presidents and the 
various local music organizations. The 
first meeting was held in Lexington Feb- 
ruary 14, 1942. There was a quorum of 
members present and several districts 
were represented. District chairmen who 
could not attend wrote of their interest 
and desire to co-operate. The following 
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vice-presidents were nominated by the sec- 
tions which they represented: Chester 
Travelstead, Lexington, band; Paul Fer- 
ren, Hardinsburg, vocal; Frederick Karres, 
Newport City Schools, orchestra. John 
Vincent, president of the new organiza- 
tion, found it necessary to resign last fall 
and the duties of acting president of 
necessity fell upon the secretary until the 
board of control could be established. 
Pending ratification of his nomination by 
a majority of the entire board Chester 
Travelstead was placed in line to assume 
the presidency according to the priority 
listing of vice-presidents in the constitu- 
tion. He took over the duties of acting 
president until such a ratification could 
be made. 

The following subcommittee chairmen 
were appointed: Membership, Dean 
Dowdy, Madisonville; finance, Mrs. Ruth 
Stallings, Winchester; publicity, Mrs. 
Esther McNeill, 310 East 20th Street, 
Covington. 

District chairmen, appointed or elected 
to the board of control, are: 

First District—Morris Carter, Mayfield. 

Second District—Dean Dowdy, Madi- 
sonville. 

Third District — Mrs. Nelle Gooch 
Travelstead, Western Teachers College, 
Bowling Green. 

Fourth District—Paul Ferren, Hardins- 
burg. 

Fifth District—Robert E. Layman, Oko- 
lona. 

Middle Cumberland — Mts. Meriel 
Harris, Supervisor Pulaski County, Somer- 
set. 

Upper Cumberland — Miss Jane Hen- 
dren, Black Star High School, Alva. 

Central Kentucky — Dr. Alexander 
Capurso, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton. 

(See next page) 
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K. E. A. HONOR ROLL — MAY, 1942 


















































Independent Districts Superintendents 
(BRODHEAD D. A. Robbins 
IBURKESVILLE...........-.----------0+-00-+0 N. J. Anderson 
EARLINGTON A. P. Prather 
HARRODSBURG........------------- Wm. W. Ensminger 
IRVINE R. F. Flege 
MIDDLEBURG...... W. G. Kirtley 
SGORFS VIB <occ-coesesenecoe Bradford D. Mutchler 
ISUEVIERY GROVE: seec.-c5c0s-ccesests cece A. E. Anderson 
SOUTHGATR..-...::-~<<ss-: B. D. Howard 
-Colleges President 
UNION COLLEGE, 

BARBOURVILLE.............------- Conway Boatman 


N.E. A. HONOR ROLL— MAY, 1942 


Counties Superintendent 
ANDERSON C. T. Ward 
BOURBON E. H. Darnaby 
BREATHITT Mrs. Marie Turner 
EsTILI Mrs. Mayme W. Scott 
FRANKLIN Roy True 
GALLATIN Mrs. Joe Smith 
LAUREL J. B. Reams 
NICHOLAS.. W. B. Dampier 
OWEN J. O. Webster 
TODD Claude Hightower 
Counties Schools 
BOYLE MIDDLESBORO 
FULTON Junction 


SOMERSET 
Central Columbia 
Fourth Ward Elementary 





(Continued from preceding page) 


Northern Kentucky—Jack Levi, John 
G. Carlisle School, Covington. 


Upper Kentucky River—Mtrs. Robert 
Wilson, Jenkins. 


Eastern Kentucky—W . C. Reeves, West 
Liberty. 


At the second board of control meet- 
ing which was held in Louisville, April 
17th, the nomination of the three vice- 
presidents was duly ratified, placing them 
in service until the regular election time 
in 1943. The finance committee an- 
nounced a satisfactory plan for dues 
which was accepted unanimously and the 
details of which are in the hands of the 
district chairmen. New committees were 
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appointed to survey the music situation 
in Kentucky in four large fields: The 
rural schools, the field of teacher train- 
ing, the elementary schools, and the sec- 
ondary schools. A gratifying announce- 
ment was also made that the Kentucky 
Band and Orchestra Directors Associa- 
tion had just voted complete affiliation 
with the new state unit. 


Kentucky music teachers now have an 
organization through which they should 
be able not only to accomplish many of 
the things they have hoped to do in the 
past, but to carry on a vigorous new pro- 
gram which will be their contribution 
toward maintaining courage and unity 
throughout the state in the dark days 
which lie ahead. 
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LATEST INFORMATION 
ON HOW YOU CAN FIT 
*. YOUR TRAVEL NEEDS 
TO AMERICA’S 


~ 


| WARTIME PROGRAM 


COMMUNIQUE 


for Wartime Travelers 


Wartime relaxation should be planned to 
build up health—to bring new fitness for 
doing jobs well. So take special care this 
year to choose the recreation that will do 
the most for you—and that won't interfere 
with the Nation’s war effort. 


If you travel, arrange your trip to avoid the 
July-August rush period. Go on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday, when- 
ever possible—and save seat-space for 
soldiers, sailors and war workers on week- 
ends, often the only time they can travel. 
Get information and tickets in advance, 
too—that eliminates delay and confusion 
at departure time. 


Travel by Greyhound saves tires, other 
essential war materials . . . and money to 
buy more War Stamps and Bonds! 


\ 
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GREYHOUND 
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Down from Lebanon 
(Continued from page 21) 


Schools changed. The world war came. 
Mrs. Hartley took her place in Red Cross 
work. She made regular reports to 
Greenup, attended group meetings, or- 
ganized activity at home, brushed up on 
her French, and read Drake’s “American 
Flag” with more meaning than ever. 

The scope of her teaching broadened 
after the war. She rounded off another 
period in the field by taking an A.B. de- 
gree from Morehead State Teachers Col- 
lege in the Class of °34. In 1939 she 
read three poems at Class Reunion. 

Today a half-hour with Mrs. Hartley is 
refreshing. A cousin of hers knew Rex 
Beach and Robert Service. Her friend, 
with Kipling at dinner, asked the master 
to recite “If.” Kipling confessed he had 
forgotten. Her clippings include poems 
by Jesse Stuart printed just after Stuart 
had left high school. Her brave wit shines 
in sentences such as “Time gumshoes be- 
hind me despite the shortage of rubber at 
Akron.” 








WANTED: adaresses of all Central 


Normal College alumni and former stu- 

dents now located in Kentucky. Please 

assist us to complete our alumni files by 

sending all the addresses you know. 
BERTHA M. WATTS 

Central Normal College Danville, Indiana 


REBINDING /- 


BOOKS ° 
BIBLES e 
MAGAZINES 


The STANDARD PRINTING CO. 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, KY, 

















220 S. First St. 
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An Ideal Course In English for the Modern School 
me. ESSENTIALS of 
ross 
: EVERYDAY ENGLISH 
or- 
on 
can by Ferris and Keener — For Grades 3 to 9 
WITH A 
we LANGUAGE READINESS BOOK 
i FOR USE IN GRADE 2 
e- 
ol- More than 1,000,000 children in the United States are now 
using ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH. Teachers and pupils like Each Book Is a 
she these books because they are definite, concise, enjoyable. School administrators 
like the course because it is economical and because it simplifies supervision . 
problems. Parents like the ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH because Fann gael ameneion 
y is they are easy to understand and pupil progress can be readily observed. Book Combined... 
Rex Each book contains a full year’s work in functional grammar, 
correct usage, and suggestions for oral and written composition. The oral English NO OTHER 
nd, program has been developed and extended (in the latest revision) in accordance 
ster with accepted pedagogical recommendations. Tinnats on -anainn 
1ad Write for Further Information. Duels: Meanteed. 
MS 
ms 1 | LAIDLAW BROTHERS is. serrenson st. CHICAGO 
nes 
be- 
vat Another Veteran young people develop—in fact, I love 














(Continued from page 19) 
around the wall. What a contrast to the 
modern up-to-date schools of today. 

Mr. Scott says he has belonged to the 
Kentucky Education Association for years 
but has never attended the annual meet- 
ing in Louisville but once, and that was in 
1938. He entered the teacher retirement 
plan at the beginning, and is supposed 
to retire from active teaching at the end 
of this year. His county superintendent, 
he says, may ask him to continue teach- 
ing until after the present emergency and 
teacher shortage is ended. 

Every morning this fine man escorts his 
two grandchildren, who live with him, to 
school and carries their lunch pails for 
them. He declares that if he had his 
life to live over, he “wouldn’t make a 
change at all. I love to teach and to see 
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children.” Incidentally, he has influenced 
a great number of the children whom he 
has taught to become teachers themselves. 


There are many people in every pro- 
fession who have gone about their duties 
in a quiet manner, concerned more with 
doing a good job than with attracting at- 
tention. Certainly the teaching profession 
should be proud to recognize John Scott 
who personifies this type of person. 

His life has not been one of sacrifice. 
It has been one of devotion to a cause 
he loves. Forty years he has given to 
that cause—never with great remuneration 
but always with great appreciation. Count- 
less scores of the children of the lovely 
hill country look up to him as a counselor 
and friend, and their fathers and mothers 
look upon his life as a benediction to 
their community. 
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First Summer Term 
Opens June 10 








== MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE——— 


MOREHEAD, 
1942 


Approximate necessary expenses for one term, $65 
Short commerce curriculum 
Smith-Hughes curriculum in home economics 
Graduate work leading to master’s degree 


Higher teacher preparation and compensation are marching side by side for the 
DEFENSE OF AMERICA not only today, but also for tomorrow 


THOSE WHO TRAIN NOW WILL BE IN DEMAND WHEN VICTORY COMES 


Write for further information 


DEFEND AMERICA THROUGH BETTER TEACHER PREPARATION 


KENTUCKY 


Second Summer Term 
Opens July 18 











Pupil Transportation 
(Continued from page 26) 


it can provide along this line, special re- 
ports should be made of all auxiliary bus 
uses and in time some fairly definite idea 
of the relative cost and value of auxiliary 
bus services will be available. 

To discuss pupil transportation solely 
from a material and financial standpoint 
is to fall into the common error of the 
day. The school bus ride often takes two 
hours each day of a pupil’s time. Good 
school administration demands that the 
time the pupil spends on the school bus 
be neither wasted nor harmful. Most 
pupils face this new social situation un- 








TEACHERS NEEDED FOR ILLINOIS 


—SHORTAGE IN MANY FIELDS— 
ILLINOIS ALSO OFFERS: High 
salaries, 2-year tenure law, pension 
system. 

For state-wide contacts by an organiza- 
tion used by nearly all the schools in its 
area write for full information to: 


Illiana Teachers Service, Dept. 
704 South Sixth Street, Fire se lg Illinois 
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prepared. Neither their school nor their 
home does much to help them develop 
an effective code for their conduct, to 
make this experience in living together 
meaningful, or to increase their feeling 
of responsibility for their own conduct. 
In too many instances there is no real or 
significant difference in the curriculum or 
guidance program of schools having no 
transported pupils and in schools having 
part or all of their pupils transported. 
School administrators too frequently shut 
their eyes to the health hazard of bringing 
children away from home early in the 
morning, forcing them to stay away from 
home all day and eat their lunch with no 
more provision for warm water, soap, and 
towels in washrooms than is provided in 
schools where the children go home for 
lunch. A great many pupil transportation 
systems are deliberately sacrificing safety 
and creating unhealthy moral situations 
through over-crowding in school buses. 
There should be a law forbidding any 
pupil to be transported in a school bus 
who cannot be properly seated. The 
financial and economic aspects of pupil 
transportation hit our pocketbook and 
upset our budgets, they have had, and 
will doubtless continue to receive, the 
major part of our attention—to our 
shame. 
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‘Alka-Seltzer is a eraal ie 
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... WHEN A HEADACHE COMES 


that’ 's ALKA-SELTZER! It offers honest-to-goodness’ 
comfort for one of those dull, miserable headaches. There's _ 
an analgesic (pain-reliever) in Alka-Seltzer that works 
quickly, gently, to soothe your distress. Let Alka-Seltzer inal 
lend you a helping hand, especially in those busy dé A 
ahead when final examinations, report cards i 


all of those Common copa 
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State Board approves 
AERONAUTICS COURSE 


On March 20 the Kentucky State Board 
formally approved a course in aeronautics 
for elective credit in science. The funda- 
mental background is provided in the 
book of the hour: 


ELEMENTS OF 


AERONAUTICS 
Pope-Otis 
It is the one and only complete text writ- 
ten directly for high school, a complete 
preparatory ground or theory course. 
Only prerequisite: one year of algebra. 


Order a copy now for immediate study 
and reference this spring! 


KEEP °EM FLYING 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
Represented by Shockley Lockridge 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 











EMPLOYMENT 
TEACHERS or EX-TEACHERS 


Vacation or Permanent Positions 


Become District Representative for 


The World Book Encyclopedia 


SALARY AND BONUS 





Write qualifications to: 
The Quarrie Corporation 








85 E. Gay St. Columbus, Ohio 








Summer Use of School Plant 
(Continued from page 28) 


(9) To make school buses available, where 
regulations permit, for all types of transporta- 
tion necessary to the war effort. 


(10) To co-operate with the national Gov- 
ernment in rendering services such as registra- 
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tion for selective service and commodity ration- 
ing. 


(11) To organize groups of young peo- 
ple to continue the cultivation of victory gar- 
dens under proper supervision. 


(12) To make school kitchens and cafe- 
terias available for canning and preserving of 
fruits and vegetables. 


(143) To make school library service avail- 
able to pupils and to the general public for 
recreational reading and war information. 


(14) To co-operate with U. S. Employ- 
ment Services and other agencies guiding stu- 
dents of work age to engage in some occupa- 
tion during the vacation period that will help 
the war effort, especially to assist in recruiting, 
training, and supervising young people for 
farm work. 

(15) To organize musical, dramatic, and 
other talent from the personnel of the school 
and community to provide entertainment and 
recreation for service men and the general 
public. 

(16) To encourage a program of medical 
examination and correction for boys and girls 
with a view to preparing them for war services. 
This service should be extended especially to 
those who are likely to enter war services dur- 
ing the ensuing year. 


(17) To make preliminary preparation for 
school buildings in exposed areas to be used 
as first aid or hospital centers in the event 
of air raids or epidemics. 


FINANCING SUMMER INSTRUC- 
TIONAL AND SERVICE PROGRAMS 


The Committee fully realizes that in 
some communities the financing of the 
suggested summer programs will present 
difficult problems. 


In most communities, however, adjust- 
ments of existing budgets, rearrange- 
ment of summer schools as now con- 
templated, emergency appropriations or 
some other local means can be found that 
will permit the establishment of programs 
definitely planned to meet the critical 
needs of the war situation. 
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The BROWN HOTEL 


May we quote from a 
recent letter? 


<© nesisiting the Brown is aloays 
an eagerly anticipated pleasure. 
I’ve tried to find fault with some- 
thing in your set-up, but I’m 
about to give it up. Honestly, I 
feel that it just can’t be done.9® 


* 


HAROLD E. HARTER Y. 
Manager 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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“HOLD FAST TO THAT 
WHICH IS GOOD” 


IN Emergency—even in Crisis—it is of profound impor- 
tance that we discriminate judiciously between what we 
shall maintain and what we shall give up, in order to win 


our War. 


Those institutions on which our way of life is founded 
should be jealously guarded and even strengthened. The 
FREE PUBLIC SCHOOL is not the least of these. 


While the schools do not produce machines of steel and 
rubber, yet in a long view, looking toward post-war condi- 
tions as well as victory,—their functions are perhaps fully as 
important. Education is an indispensable service in preserv- 
ing our heritage and our standards of living. Shortsighted 
economies may be very disastrous. 


Teaching personnel should be fully maintained; physical 
equipment kept as nearly normal as possible; and adequate 
textbook materials supplied as usual. In fact, it is essential 
that the textbook program sl:ail be improved and kept in line 
with current needs. 


We shall appreciate the opportunity of co-operating as 
usual in this field. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 




















THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Summer Session 1942 
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A PROGRAM FOR NATIONAL SERVICE IN WARTIME \_ 


4 
Teachers are carrying on an essential service in wartime. 
Democratic education must be maintained. Yet great 
teacher shortages exist and are increasing. The University 
of Cincinnati has planned its Summer Session with these 
\ facts clearly in view. 


THE INTERSESSION 
June 8- June 20 


The chailenging course, “The Role of the United States in the World Today,” is 
repeated by request of the Intersession students of 1941. However, the material pre- 
sented will be entirely new. It will be taught by a group of leading faculty members, 
and will carry full graduate and undergraduate credit. 


THE REGULAR TERMS 
June 20- July 28 
July 28 - September 1 


. Teaching content and methods in fields where teachers are needed im- 
mediately. 
. Complete offering of academic courses: an accelerated program for under- 
graduates; new program in social studies leading to master’s degree. 
. Methods courses, for “refresher” and advanced training, in: 
Arithmetic . Music 
Art Physical Education 
Business Education Reading 
Dramatic Arts Social Studies 
Health Speech 
Language Arts Visual Education 


. Complete graduate and undergraduate programs in education: personal 
guidance to students seeking degrees. 

. A full semester’s work available in the Summer Session. 

. Program balanced for study and recreation. Dormitories, Student Union, 
campus adjoining Burnet Woods Park; social program, excursions, lec- 
tures, musical events; the privileges of life in a large city, together with 
the advantages of university facilities and instruction. 

For complete catalogue, address 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director @ "°° "CiNinnat one 


A MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY AND A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 








